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Ir will be recollected that the extracts from 
the journal of Mr. Champion inserted in the 
last number, left him prosecuting a tour among 
some of the villages and missionary stations a 
few days’ ride back of Cape Town. Addi- 
tional extracts from his journal while on this 
tour will now be given. 


Tulbagh—Missions in the Vicinity. 


March 17, 1825. Tulbagh has two 
villages. The one in which I write this 
is situated in an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains. The principal street is not far 
from a stream. On one side of the street 
are the thatched houses, and on the 
other gardens (in which are grapes, figs, 
pears, tomatoes, etc.,) descending grad- 
ually to the river. The Rev. Mr. Zahn, 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, has 
his station here. He has a small chapel 
which he uses for a school-room. He 
has a delightful infant school of thirty or 
forty lively children, of every cast of 
complexion; also an evening school. 

18. The Hottentots away from the 
mission stations are very degraded. To- 
day I have seen a native hut. It is 
thatched with flags, in the shape of a 
roof of a house, with little or no furniture, 
beds of a single sheep-skin, etc., and 
covered with dirt, from which bushes are 
growing. The kitchen was not far off 
in which were two pitiable objects, one 
of them a Bushman woman, the cook for 
the Hottentot family. She was very 
small in size, though she bore all the 
marks of age. The Hottentot is known 
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by his sallow complexion, resembling 
the color of a fallen leaf of autumn. 
The hair is in knots upon the head. 
The cheek-bones are quite prominent; 
the forehead is broad; and the face ta- 
pers from the cheek-bones downward. 
Around the hut was the flock of goats, 
the horse, the fold, the threshing-floor, 
and oven. 


19. Returning we were at the Paarl 
on the occasion of choosing a precentor 
in the Dutch church. This, like that of 
the predihaut (or preacher), is a salaried 
office, and is for life. The salary makes 
it quite an object of ambition. The pre- 
centor reads the Bible in the absence of 
the minister, and leads in singing. There 
were seven or eight candidates. Each 
was called to read and sing in presence 
of the people, and the best on those 
points, in the opinion of the pastor and 
his elders, will be chosen. — 

The Paarl has been a missionary sta- 
tion ever since the arrival of Mr. Camp- 
bell, in 1812. He found quite a number 
of pious people here, who were doing 
something for the slaves, and proposed to 
send a missionary of the London Society 
to them. This was done, but he was 
placed under a board of Dutch directors. 
At first the missionary was supported by 
the people here, but now that the slaves 
have gained their freedom through the 
missionaries, as the slave owners believe, 
the missionary receives but about a 
quarter of his support from the villages. 
He is also harassed by his board of di- 
rectors. It is a singular fact that no 
where will the Dutch allow their slaves 
to be preached to, unless they have had 
a previous service themselves. Why is 
this? Because they have heretofore re- 
garded the slaves as an inferior class of 
beings, and religious instruction as a 
racans of raising them to a level with 
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themselves. Hence there is great oppo- 
sition to their being baptised, or allowed 
the rights of a christian burial. ‘To call 
a slave a Christian, is in their eyes 
synonymous with making him a white 
man; for the term has that meaning in 
this country. ‘The missionary has anoth- 
er hindrance. The slaves are so con- 
stantly occupied that the missionary can- 
not visit them. To notice them in this 
way would be horrible in the eyes of 
their masters. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, still the concerns of Mr. El- 
liot’s station are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. He has three schools, in which are 
about 300 scholars. It is very interest- 
ing to see in them pupils of every age; 
an old woman with spectacles in a class 
of eight or ten who might seem to be her 
children, reading easy lessons; a man of| 
forty or fifty, perhaps, in a class reading | 
words of two letters. Now that a pros- 
pect of freedom is, held out, many are 
anxious to learn. The slaves seem to be 
very grateful for the efforts made in their 
behalf. We sat down one Sabbath with 
the little church of twenty or thirty at the 
table of the Lord. It was truly sweet, 
in these ends of. the earth, to commune 
for the first time, with those gathered out 
from among the heathen. Mr. E. has 
four or five preaching places in the vicin- 
ity, one fifteen miles distant, besides his 
chapel in the village. He is literally 
abundant in labors; and though opposed 
and persecuted, his work is not in vain 
in the Lord. When we left the Paarl 
we had several tokens of regard from the 
poor slaves, and many a hearty wish of 
success. 
Genadendal—Moravian Mission. 

April 9. We were now to cross the 
range of mountains before al'uded to, on 
our way to Genadendal. From the val- 
ley we could see the road stretching 
obliquely along the mountain’s side for 
as much as two miles. We were one 
hour and a quarter in ascending. In 
many places had a wagon met us, we 
should have been in a sad predicament. 
Cases have been known where unrul 
bullocks have thrown themselves and all 
belonging to them down the steep. At 
last we reached the top, with much beat- 
ing and hallooing, and resting on the 
part of our drivers. The sun had gone 
down and the stars were coming forth. 
Here began the sublime. But it is in 
vain for me to attempt to apply words to 
it. We commenced descending. The 
road wound up among the hills, where 
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the rocks presented themselves in every 
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fantastic shape, and then down by the 
side of frightful ravines, where 400 or 
500 feet below us was a murmuring 
streamlet seeming like silver, as the light 
from above shone upon it. Having 
reached the foot we put up for the night 
at the toll-house. 

10. This morning after starting we 
met seventeen ox wagons, each having 
eight or ten yoke of oxen. From a high 
ground we descried the sea, twenty 
miles distant, foaming upon the shore. 
Saw many of the animal creation. At 
about four, P. M., we had ascended some 
high land, and what should burst upon 
our view but Genadendal in the vale be- 
low, with its pretty church, and cottages 
stretching along both sides of its stream 
of water, and its green gardens inter- 
spersed in every direction;—Genadendal 
rendered what it is by Hottentots, de- 
scribed by some writers to be but the 
connecting link between man and brute. 

On entering the village, Mr. Halbeck, 
the superintendent, soon appeared and 
received us very cordially, showing us at 
once to the house provided for the re- 
ception of strangers. This we entered 
and blessed God for having preserved us 
from the dangers of the rivers and moun- 
tains, and brought us in safety to this 
vale of grace, (Genade, grace—dal, val- 
ley,) the spot where Schmit labored and 
prayed, the first missionary sent by pro- 
testants to the aborigines of Africa. 

We found we could not expect to see 
the place under so good advantages as 
at some other seasons. The fine fruits 
had just appeared, and 120 of the nerve 
of the population were engaged in the 
war in Caffreland—One of the first 
things of which Mr. Halbeck spoke, was 
his infant school. We were very much 
pleased with his mode of managing it. 
It contained 114 pupils. All were regu- 
lar. Parents and children are all very 
much attached to it. He stated that 
sometimes the mothers would come to 
bring an excuse for a sick child, and the 
child would leave home instantly, and by 
another street reach the school-room be- 
fore its mother, and take its place among 
the scholars. The parents would often 
bring their children in their arms, if they 
could not come. He has accustomed 
the little things to think for themselves. 
Once he put the question, What is there 
in the world that God did not make? 
One instantly answered, “sin.” 

Schmit’s pear-tree was one of the first 
objects which we desired to see. I felt 
a peculiar sensation of awe coming over 
me as I stood under what was once 
a wide-spreading tree. I thought of 
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Schmit’s school and congregation that 
once was collected under its shade; of 
the prayers of that holy man on this very 

ound of his trials; of his detention in 

urope when he would have returned; 
his death in his closet while pleading for 
the Hottentots at the appointed hour; 
and now all that then existed had van- 
ished, save the pear-tree and two testa- 
ments found in the possession of two 
Hottentots when the mission was re-es- 
tablished in 1792. But Schmit’s prayers 
and labors had not been in vain. See 
this village of 1,400 inhabitants, and this 
church of five or six hundred members, 
in answer to his prayers! Lord, may I 
never be faithless, but go forth bearing 
the seed, assured that at last the sheaves 
will be gathered in. The pear-tree can- 
not live long. However it is yet fruitful, | 
having borne the last season twenty-four | 
bushels of fine large fruit. The 14th of| 
February, 1836, will complete one hun- 
dred years since the first establishment | 
of this station. This evening I attended | 
the exercise in the church, where there | 
is one each evening in the week. The | 
harmonious voices of the Hottentots 
combined with the solemn tones of the || 
organ, as they resounded through the || 
spacious building, were truly delightful. | 
As I looked upon my yellow-faced | 
brethren and sisters, and recollected that | 
were it not for Genadendal they would | 
be dispersed over the country the victims | 
of intemperance, and subject to the most | 
cruel oppression, I could not but bless | 
God for putting it in the hearts of his | 
people to send missionaries to the hea- | 
then. 

11. The Moravians are early risers. | 
Six is the hour for rising at this season, | 
when all the missionaries and their wives | 
assemble in their commons for a cup of| 
coffee, and to learn the verse of Scripture || 
for the day. This is the mode practised 
at all their stations. They all eat at the 
same table, though they live in separate 
houses. At present there are here six 
missionaries and assistant missionaries, 
with their wives, and an aged matron, 
sister Korkammer, now seventy-eight 
years old, who had been in Labrador and 
the West Indies, and came out hither 
soon after the establishment of the mis- 
sion to superintend domestic affairs. 
Much love seemed to prevail among 
them all, as they sat down to partake of 
their frugal meals. After the cup of 
coffee there is often some meeting in the 
chapel. The missionaries unite in their 
family devotions; in an hour breakfast is 
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hour is allowed for sleep. Then a cup 
of coffee is taken, and the work goes on. 
Supper at six, and soon after an hour’s 
service in chapel, after which all is per- 
fectly still < — The brethren 
say grace by singing a hymn. 

hs meting “ME H. called the men 
together, as he had received an order, 
not officially, from a magistrate, requir- 
ing fifty more men for the war. He 
complained of it as oppressive, since the 
farmers in the vicinity who were de- 
pendent on them as laborers would rise 
up as a man against the measure, and 
their services were needed also at home. 
Howbeit, he laid the letter before the 
people, and asked for an answer. It was 
affecting to see the women with the 
children standing behind their husbands 
and fathers that they expected would be 
called away to fight, perhaps to fall, 
some with tears in their eyes. The men 
at last said in great simplicity, that they 
would answer the letter by sending the 
men. 

The supply of water, a desideratum 
for the want of which mission stations in 
Africa have suffered extremely, is abun- 
dant. There are three fountains in the 
vicinity. Far up in the Kloof of Ba- 
boons, the principal stream has been 
turned from its channel, and directed 
along the mountain’s side for the distance 
ofamile. It first is led out to irrigate 
the mission premises, and then flows 
over the gardens of the Hottentots in the 
valley below. The stream is sufficient 
to turn the wheel of a grist-mill, which 
is superintended by one of the brethren, 
and to which the farmers around come 
for their meal. There is also a tannery 
conducted by a Hottentot, on which the 
country around depend for leather for 
trowsers and for other purposes. There 
is a smithy superintended by one of the 
brethren, from which we saw some kinds 
of cutlery very neatly finished. There 
is also a carpenter’s shop; one of the 
brethren is a watch-maker;—in short, a 
missionary in this country must be ac- 
customed to all kinds of work. Several 
of the Hottentots are masons and black- 
smiths, and have amassed by their labors 
a little fortune. 

In short, Genadenda! has the means of 
subsistence so much now within itself, 
that for several years it has been no ex- 
pense to the society at home. Still we 
cannot but think, while we look over the 
whole of Genadendal, and rejoice hearti- 
ly at what has been done, that perhaps a 
different principle from the one here 
acted on would present the village in a 





ready; then the concerns of the station | 
go on till noon. After dinner one half! 


far more lovely aspect. The glory of the 
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place is now the mission houses and 
premises. The Hottentots are used as 
servants of the mission. The Hottentot 
may have his thatched cottage, his gar- 
den, and his pig, and that is all; he is not 
led to think that he can be any thing, or 
accomplish any thing. There are ex- 
ceptions, but the principle leads to this, 
and hence the Hottentot rises not in the 
scale of existence, and the mission seems 
to be raising itself into notice, rather 
than holding forth motives to the people 
to exert themselves. 

The garden of the brethren is in the 
vicinity of the church. A path, hedged 
with roses in full bloom, stretches from 
one end to the other. Schmit’s pear- 
tree is in the middle of this path, We 
here regaled ourselves with some ripe 
strawberries, a luxury which they enjoy 
for several months in the ewe They 
have a — variety of delicious fruits, 
grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, excellent 
apples, etc. The path continued leads 
into the grave-yard, through a gate, on 
whose arches are inscribed, on one side, 
“Soton in weakness;” and on the other, 
“Raised in power.” 

But three or four of the members of 
the mission were lying there. There are 
no stones. Each grave is numbered, and 
the number and name are preserved in the 
church register. On the next week, on 





the morning of the Sabbath, at sunrise, 
it being easter, they expect to have their | 
usual service in the church-yard com- | 
memorative of Christ’s resurrection. The | 
supper is celebrated’ on that day, when 
all the communicants sit down dressed 
in white. In the Dutch churches they 
are dressed in black. Our path led us 
on along the mountain’s side, winding its 
way through a very refreshing shade, 
for at least half a mile. Here an inter- 
esting process is going on under the 
hand.of Mr. Halbeck—a whole forest of 
oaks, firs, silver-trees, etc., rising up 
Where they have never been. Wood is 
Very scarce in this country. When Mr. 
Hi. first attempted to transplant these 
trees to the sides of this sandy hill, he 
was ridiculed beyond measure, but now 
the people marvel. Beyond the forest 
were the fine vineyards of the brethren. 
12. The text to-day was, “It is fin- 
ished.” The exercises this week (pas- 
sion week) have an allusion to the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and by the Hottentots 
are regarded with an unusual interest. 
They often travel during a Saturday af- 





ternoon to reach Genadendal for worship 
on the Sabbath. There have been of 
jate in the region of Genadendal revivals 
of religion, not unlike those witnessed in 
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America. Several violent opposers have 
been converted, and the family altar 
erected in many houses that once were 
haunts of iniquity. The last awakening, 
which has not yet subsided, began with 
a Hottentot, who was aroused to a sense 
of eternal things by the bite of a lizard. 
13. This morning we rode down 
through the village on our return. Quince 
hedges lined our path on either side. 
The footpaths intersected it now and 
then. I should judge the village to be 


at least a mile in length. “Good morn- , 


ing,” said every one that we saw. We 
bade farewell to Genadendal, but we 
shall ever think of its shady walks, its 
green gardens, its fountains of water, its 
cottages adorned with vines, but espe- 
cially of its humble missionaries, and its 
church singing in sweet and solemn note 
the songs of Zion. 


Miscellaneous Notices. 


25. Returning to the Cape, we were 
happy to greet a brother missionary from 
the Bassouts, 150 miles from Dingaan. 
The people of the latter chief he has 
seen, and has a high opinion of them and 
their chief. He is very desirous that we 
proceed immediately forward. He has 
been two years among the Bassouts. 
The missionaries at first settled by a 
stream of water, with not a soul in their 
immediate vicinity. Already four or five 
hundred have gathered around them. At 
first they were much troubled with their 
ungodly interpreter. Now, however, 
they speak a little inthe language. The 
language is the Betjouana. 

Scarcely a day passes but intemper- 
ance in some of its distressing forms is 
present to our view. Scenes have oc- 
curred before our door, during our short 
residence here, that might well give us 
the prophet’s emotions, “O! that my 
head were waters,” etc. Jer. ix, 1. For 
a penny or two a day a man may pur- 
chase all this misery for himself and fam- 
ily, and all this grief to those who wit- 
ness it. And yet this state of things ex- 
cites to no effort. A temperance socie- 
ty there is in name, but no temperance 
efforts. 

28. I was walking in the streets to- 
night, and hearing a confused noise of 
singing, beating of drums, etc., I directed 
my steps to a one story house whence it 

roceeded. It was a ceremony of some 
ohammedans. I saw through the win- 
dow twelve or fifteen men seated around 
a small room, drumming and singing in 
a state of great excitement, while one of 
the number half naked was performing a 
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variety of eccentric movements, throwin 
himself into every possible position, an 
at the same time catching a chain which 
he threw into the air. At times the 
noise would wax louder and louder, and 
the dancer (or priest) would become so 
furious in his gestures and features that 
I could easily imagine him a demon 
incarnate. This religion of the false 
prophet is, in the opinion of all, increas- 
ing in the number of its votaries in Cape 
Town. They are kind to the slaves, 
promise them a christian burial, and in 
this way win them over to put on the red 
handkerchief and conical head-dress, the 
badges of Mohammed. There is a mis- 
sionary here appointed and supported by 
a society in town with direct reference 
to these people, but he finds access to 
them very difficult. The priests, and 
they are numerous, have immense power. 
Notwithstanding, there are from time to 
time conversions among them. 

May 4. To-day Doct. A. left in a 
vessel for Algoa Bay and Graham’s 
town. It was thought that inquiries 
there respecting points that relate to our 
mission, would greatly facilitate us in re- 
gard to our object. He will see several 
of the Caffre missionaries, and hopes to 
obtain an interpreter. Dr. P. has kindly 
relinquished John Tzatzoe, a Caffre chief 
and assistant missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, if he will consent to 
go with us. 

5. Ihave seen to-day a beautiful vil- 
lage, eight miles from Cape Town, behind 
Table Mount. The greater part of our 
way was under an arbor of trees. 
Whole forests of the silver-tree we no- 
ticed on the sides of the mountain. We 
passed through Rondebush, another neat 
village hid among the trees. You see 
but glimpses of the houses, as you pass 
now and then the paths leading to them. 
Very many are country seats. Others 
are residences of gentlemen from India. 
There is a Methodist chapel, which is 
quite well attended. It is an out-station 
to that in Cape Town—Rev. Messrs. 
Shaw and Giddy missionaries.—Return- 
ed and conversed on spiritual themes 
with a brother in Christ. I believe there 
are some who long for the salvation of 
God in this place. 

10. Went with the missionary to the 
battery, where the convicts are kept. 
These are prisoners convicted of petty 
crimes, and sentenced to work on the 
public streets for a certain number of 
years. Many are Mohammedans, their 
religion holding out incentives to crime 
and a very easy absolution. The bat- 
tery, I believe, hasgscarcely any provi- 








sions for sleeping or sitting; and into it 
are turned every night, just like cattle, 
sixty or seventy of these men with heavy 
manacles on their feet, which they bear 
all the time. Some parts of the prison 
were so dark that I could not see the 
prisoners. At last, with much ado, they 
ran off one after another, to their place 
of worship. This was one of the alcoves 
of their stony prison. They all sat upon 
the ground. Never have I seen a more 
attentive audience. God grant that it 
may not be in vain. 

From our brethren we heard three or 
four weeks since. They had travelled 
over half the distance to Griqua town, 
and Griqua town is about half way to 
Mosalekatsi. They had been five weeks 
nearly on the road, had lost some of their 
cattle, tired out others, turned one of 
their wagons over, but had met with no 
serious accident—the above being com- 
mon incidents in African travelling. The 
locusts had wasted the country and grass 
and water were scarce. 

15. Have seen a chief of the Griqua 
nation (Kok) who has come down from 
the frontier of the colony, a journey of 
seven weeks, to make a treaty with gov- 
ernment. Phillipolis, the mission station, 
is in his country. It is the object of 
government to make allies of all the bor- 
der chiefs, and thus prevent the destruc- 
tive inroads of the savages behind them. 
The chief and his train make quite a 
respectable appearance, far more so than 
many white men in Cape Town. We 
were present at their daily service of 
singing and prayer. The Hottentots are 
remarkable for their sweet voices. The 
Griquas are a nation upon the northern 
border of the colony, and are properly 
bastard Hottentots. They have among 
them two interesting mission stations, 
Griqua Town and Phillipolis. Had an 
excellent opportunity from a globe and 
map to explain to the chief many things 
respecting our country with which he 
was much pleased. Kok spoke with 
much feeling of his former days of ignor- 
ance and his obligations to the gospel. 
Sad, indeed, is it, that such a man, one 
of more power in his own country, than 
is even the governor in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, should be insulted 
and mocked in the streets of Cape Town 
because he is a Hottentot! But such is 
the prejudice here inmany minds against 
the aborigines, who were once proprietors 
of this very soil. 

18. A missionary is laboring in Cape 
Town for the good of the natives of Mad- 
agascar, not an unimportant class. He 
has audiences of fifty or sixty. He has 
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interested us often by facts relative to 
the cause in Madagascar. After the 
death of the chief Radama, as described 
by Bennet, a queen came to the throne 
who is much less favorable to the mis- 
sion. She immediately passed a decree 
that all the English should leave the 
island within ten years from their arrival. 
This is the cause of Mr. C.’s residence 
here. He hopes for the revocation of 
the decree. It is the opinion of Mr. C. 
that since the kind of union of church 
and state which subsisted under Radama 
is dissolved, the mission has actually 
been more flourishing. Radama chose 
to encourage education, and offered to 
promote to high offices those who should 
first learn to read and write. Instantly 
thousands were in the schools. Now 
the Christians are persecuted, but they 
are zealous. When they go out as sol- 
diers they take with them their Bibles 
and instruct and exhort their compan- 
ions. The schools aie flourishing, though 
not so numerously attended. The preach- 
ing meets with more success than for- 
merly, and even should the missionaries 
be obliged to leave the island, we may 
have hope for Madagascar. Some of the 
youth know the original languages of the 
Bible, and there is a prospect of native 
evangelists. Parts of the Bible and 
tracts are in circulation. | 








Syprla and the Moly Band. 


JOURNAL OF MESSRS. THOMSON AND 
PEASE DURING A TOUR ON THE IS- 
LAND OF CYPRUS. 


[Continued from p. 406.] 


GENERAL statements respecting the island of 
Cyprus, and the desirableness of having it oc- 
cupied by protestant missionasies without de- 
lay, were given in a letter from Mr. Thomson, 
inserted in the last number. 


Ruins of Buffavento—Convent of St. 
Chrysostom. 


January 27, 1835. An hour or two 
before sunset, we arrived at Cerenea. 
As we could find no convent nor Greek 
priest, we resorted to the palace of the 

overnor, who provided lodgings for us. 

e sent one of his servants to show us 
the castle, which we were not allowed 
to enter without an order from Nicoria. 
The town and castle are said to have 
been built originally by Cyrus the great. 
The present fortification is on the ruins 
of the old one, and protects the small 








harbor by its side. The harbor is quite 
small, and capable of a 
over fifteen or twenty vessels. ere 
were three or four vessels at anchor. 
Within fifteen minutes walk is another 
village larger than Cerenea. The gov- 
ernor of the place confirmed the state- 
ments which we had heard before, that 
there is very little fever in Lapithos. 

This morning we directed our course 
to the mountains again. In one hour 
and fifteen minutes we arrived at the 
ruins of the convent of Bellapais, on the 
side of the mountain. It is situated on 
a rocky eminence, and overlooks a charm- 
ing country. It is purely gothic, and 
was built by Hugo, 3d of the Lusignans. 
The refectory and church, which are on 
opposite sides of the same court, are in 
a fine state of preservation. The former 
is 119 by 44 feet, and the latter 110 by 
60. They are noble buildings, and need 
very little repair to make them valuable. 
The church is now used as a place of 
worship by a few Greeks, who reside in 
the village near. The wine-cellar be- 
neath the refectory is of the same size 
with the latter, and is as fresh and solid 
as if it were built only ten years ago. 
Not a stone is displaced, nor materially 
injured by time. It is about six hundred 
and fifty years old. 

After toiling one hour up the moun- 
tain, over limestone in its various forms, 
we at length reachedthe top. A tedious 
ride of three more hours brought us 
within a short distance of the convent of 
St. Chrysostom. The clouds hovered 
over the peaks of the mountains, and the 
wind from Caramania endeavored to 
drive them to the south, over the plain. 
As often, however, as the clouds appear- 
ed, the warmer atmosphere of the plain 
dissipated them, and they soon vanished. 
This is a singular fact, and will account 
for the difference in the appearance of 
vegetation in the plains of Messarea on 
the one hand, and of Lapithos and Car- 
pasion the other. Although the fields 
on the south side of the mountain were 
quite green, yet vegetation was some- 
what retarded, andthe ground dry, while 
on the north, it was luxuriant and the 
earth was moist. 

Leaving our beasts and attendant to 
find their way to the convent near, we 
procured a deacon for a guide and pur- 
sued our way to the top of Buffavento, 
at whose base we had arrived. For 
about half an hour our ascent, though 
difficult, was not dangeous. We then 
arrived at the foot of a precipitous range 
of rocks, which we ascended by a path 
hewn out for the ofttrenience of foot 
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passengers and asses. At last we reach- 
ed the north side, where we again had a 
view of Caramania and the sea, The 
air, which had been warm before, be- 
came immediately cold, damp, and pierc- 
ing, and compelled us to seek protection 
again on the south side of the rock. On 
the extreme top, which is the highest 
part of this range, are the ruins of an an- 
cient building. It is called the castle of 
Buffavento, but was probably the sum- 
mer residence of one of the queens of 
Cyprus. From this position, on a clear 
day, it is easy to gain almost a complete 
view of the island. This residence 
must have been quite cool in the sum- 
mer. On all sides but the east, tremen- 
dous precipices yawn beneath it. The 
upper building contained three or four 
rooms. About a hundred feet below this 
house are several others belonging to 
the same establishment. Whenever the 
upper apartments were too cool, a change 
of residence of one hundred feet produc- 
ed a change in the atmosphere also. 
After having gratified our curiosity, we 
endeavored to descend in a different way 
from that by which we ascended. But 
after we had let ourselves down from 





rock to rock, several hundred feet, we 
found nothing but a precipice yawning | 
beneath us. We were therefore obliged | 
to climb back again, fatigued by our ex- | 
periment, and adding another example | 
to the remark, that every innovation is | 
not an improvement. While we were 
clambering about among the rocks, two) 
fine eagles sailed majestically beneath | 
our feet, scarcely a stone’s throw from | 
us. We finally reached the convent of 
St. Chrysostom, highly delighted with 
our adventure, and rejoiced to find a 
place to repose our weary limbs, and fill | 
our hungry stomachs. This convent was | 
built as a chapel by the same queen who} 
erected the buildings at Buffavento. 
Her remains are deposited in it between 
the bodies of two female slaves who at- 
tended her on her last sickness. It has 
no library, nor could we procure even 
an inkstand. It was inhabited by three 
monks, who were better fitted for goat- 
herds than for priests or deacons. It is 
also apparently the residence of one or 
two families of women and children. 

29. This morning the priests were 
busily engaged in reading the services 
of the church, not less than three hours; 
part of the time to the pictures of the 
saints, and part of the time to one young 
man, two women, and two children, who 
passed in and out at pleasure. It is not 
strange that religion has fallen into so 





much contempt in thigpart of the world, 








when the priests are so generally igno- 
rant, and continue to impose upon the 
people a service varying from one to 
three hours in length, in a language 
which none of them understand. The 
day is in commemoration of St. Antonio. 
The Greeks spend it in festivities. The 
have particularly a custom of visiting all 
those persons in town who bear the 
name of the saint to whom the day is 
dedicated. 


Cytherea—Famagousta. 


After a ride of two hours, we arrived 
at Cephalofisa, a fine spring which bursts 
forth from the barren clay hills at the 
foot of Mount Pentedactylos. By some 
additions which it receives from other 
springs, it soon becomes a considerable 
stream, and is carried by two aqueducts 
through the villages below, for the pur- 
poses of turning mills and irrigating the 
land. The villages are called Cytherea. 
Mulberry trees are among the chief pro- 
ducts of the soil. 

Cytherea extends to the plain, and is 
composed of five or six clusters of vil- 
lages. It contains not far from 10,000 
inhabitants. Old Cytherea is south sev- 
eral miles on the plain. In Jess than 
five hours after we left this place, we 
passed through, or in sight of, eleven vil- 
lages. This part of the plain is very 
fertile, and in a good state of cultivation. 
The river Pedicus, (the largest on the 
island) is about twenty feet wide, and by 
means of aqueducts, its water is distri- 
buted over the fields. The aqueducts, 


| however, as well as all the cisterns on 


the mountains are very much neglected 
and out of repair. A good carriage road 
runs through the plain towards Fama- 
gousta for a considerable distance. It is 
about thirty feet wide and quite ancient. 
The roads generally are mere paths 
worn out by donkeys and camels. 

In Batili, we were received by the cadi 
of the village with kindness, who secur- 
ed us accommodations for the night in a 
neighboring house. The wealth of this 
village appears to consist chiefly in 
sheep and goats, thousands of which 
were driven in from the fields just after 
we arrived. 

30. As the heavens threatened rain, 
we concluded to return to Larnaca, with- 
out visiting Famagousta at present. 
When we passed out of the village we 
were delighted with the activity and 
melody of the birds, and the freshness 
of the flowers, occasioned by the rain 
last night. On the outskirts of the vil- 
lage were immense piles of manure, 
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which was poisoning the atmosphere, 
and by no means increased the health of 
the place. We have not seen any fields 
which appeared to be enriched by the 
use of this article. Either through indo- 
lence or ignorance of its value in in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil, or from 
the hope of more apparent present gain, 
they neglect to employ it on their own 
lands. It is an article of export to 
—* 

he firing of a cannon gave us notice 
that the Ramadan @ Turkish fast of for- 
ty days) had ceased, and that the Bairam 
had commenced;—welcome news to the 
Turks, who could neither eat, drink, nor 
smoke, from sunrise to sunset, during 
this season of lent. 

We passed through several villages 
and left Trimithounta on our right. St. 
Spiridion, a bishop, and a native of the 
island, was buried here. The inhabitants 
of Corfu stole his body, which, at the 
present day, they carry in procession 
through the streets, and then replace it 
in the church where it is usually kept. 

Feb.5. This morning we had made 
’ preparation to visit Famagousta; but on 
account of the rain, we deferred our 
journey. In the afternoon, however, we 
set out, and pursued our way along the 
seashore several miles. Shortly before 
night we arrived at a village of about 
twenty houses, situated in a small inter- 
val of fine alluvial land. It is the sum- 
mer residence of the English consul. 

6. We set out for Famagousta before 
breakfast. The air was chilly and damp, 
and the wind fierce and piercing. Even 
our cloaks afforded little protection. Al- 
though I was dressed as warmly as is 
customary in America, in the winter, I 
felt the cold nearly as much as [ ever 
did the northeast storms in New Eng- 
land. Yet the thermometer does not 
descend so far as zero, and seldom below 
freezing point. After a ride of three 
hours and a half, we arrived at the an- 
cient city of Famagousta. The fortifi- 
cations are exceedingly strong and well 
built. When it was attacked by the Ot- 
toman army in 1571, it contained 8,000 
souls, of whom 4,000 were capable of 
bearing arms. Between April and Au- 
gust of that year, it sustained six assaults 
from an army of two hundred thousand 
men. It was finally obliged to capitulate 
on the first day of the latter month, after 
more than 7, Turks had fallen before 
its walls. The ditch which surrounds 
the walls on the north and west sides is 
at least seventy-five feet wide, and is 
hewn out of the solid rock. On the east 
and south sides the walls are washed by 
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the Mediterranean. On the west the 
city is entered by two drawer-bridges, 
which extend from each side of the 
ditch to the centre. It has another gate 
opening to the harbor. The bastion on 
the northeast corner protects the harbor, 
and is well built. Besides the ditch, on 
the outside of the wall, another one 
within the city, and the harbor on the 
east, completely surround it. The inner 
ditch is partly filled with water; the one 
without the wail is dry. By the kindness 
of the cadi, we were permitted to enter 
this strong hold. Over the door is the 
lion of Venice, carved on a white marble 
slab, and underneath it is the inscrip- 
tion, “Paolo Francesco, Cypri praefecto, 
M. CCCC, LXXXX.I. Near the gate 
on the sea-shore is a very large lion 
carved out of a coarse stone, in a recum- 
bent posture and with head erect, which 
is nine feet long and four feet high. In 
the bastion, on the northwest corner of 
the wall, are five underground passages 
leading to the top of it, and also to rooms 
below. The mason-work is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. The whole 
city is built of sand-stone. But it is a 
city in ruins. It remains now about in 
the same condition in which Abbe Mariti 
describes it to have been more than 
seventy years ago. He says, from re- 
port, that it once contained two hundred 
churches. But this is totally incredible, 
unless we take in*) the account small 
chapels and all the places which have 
ever been occupied for this purnuse. If 
the propensity of the Greeks of Cyprus 
was the same with that of their brethren 
on the continent, it is possible that they 
might have multiplied oratories to this 
extent. We saw, however, ten ortwelve 
buildings which had been large churches. 
St. Sophia, which.is built on the same 
plan with its namesake at Nicoria, is of 
the same size, and also a mosque. It 
needs very little repair to restore it to its 
former splendor. By its side is a build- 
ing the portico of which is supported by 
some 4 pillars of great antiquity. 
Not much to the credit of the builder 
of the present house, the capitals supply 
the places of the base. Two very large 
granite columns stand at each corner in 
front of the building, surmounted by 
marble capitals. Near this is the palace 
of the last christian governor, which is 
also ornamented with pillars from the 
ruins of ancient Salamis. 

The harbor was the best on the island. 
The entrance is not more than 150 feet 
in width, and was formerly closed by 
throwing a chain from the castle to the 
light-house on thg opposite pier. The 
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pier on the north, east, and south sides is 
a break-water. The harbor is capable 
of holding about two hundred vessels, 
but is now partly choked by rubbish, so 
that it is of very little use. There were 
nevertheless two brigs and nine smaller 
vessels at anchor. It is difficult to sup- 
press a sigh, [ had almost said, an impre- 
cation, when one meditates upon the 
lamentable change which has been 
wrought by the introduction of Moham- 
medan power upon this island. Appar- 
ently, while it was in the hands of the 
Genoese and Venetians, it was in a com- 
paratively prosperous condition. This is 
evident both from the amount of popu- 
lation it contained, and the present state 
of Nicoria and Famagousta. All the) 
buildings which remain of the age of 
those nations are substantial and often 
elegant. On the other hand, since it has 
fallen into the hands of the Turks, not 
only has there-been no improvement in 
this respect, but so far as the ravages of | 
time would allow, these towns appear to | 
be almost in the same condition that they | 
were on the day they were taken. The | 
rubbish lies in the streets in many places. | 
Famagousta now contains an three | 
hundred inhabitants and they are chiefly 

Turks. There are several villages in its | 
immediate vicinity which are conipara- | 
tively populous. 

As the Ramadan is closed, the cadi 
had the kindness to invite us to dine) 
with him. Of course we accepted his | 
proffered hospitality with pleasure. We) 
sat down on the divan, a la Turk, eat | 
our soup from one dish with wooden 
spoons, and pulled our meat into pieces | 
with our fingers, while a host of servants | 
stood gazing. at us, and ready to put, 
dishes on, or remove them from, our’! 
server manufactured into a temporary 
table. Before sitting down we took the | 
precaution to wash our hands thoroughly | 
with warm water, so that we were not 
liable to the objection which was once 
made against the disciples of our Savior, | 
that they eat with hands “defiled.” 

While we were at the house of the, 
cadi, a dervish paid him a visit. His hair | 
and beard were long and dishevelled, his | 
face pale and haggard, and his garments 
not very thoroughly purified. He drank | 
his cofiee, sat a few moments in silence, | 
and departed without saying a word. | 
The cadi was apparently a religious man, | 
aang to the notions of the people.) | 

hen the hour of prayer was called | 
from the minaret, at noon, he arose, left 
us, and went to the mosque without} 








| 





deeming it necessary to make an apol- 
VOL. XXXI. 


ogy. How few, thought I, are there in 
christian lands who would leave the so- 
ciety of others for the worship of God 
without fear or shame! 

At three, P. M. we set out for the 
ruins of Salamis. Most of the land be- 
tween the two places was once marsh, 
and is now liable to be partially over- 
flowed in the rainy season. About half 
an hour from Famagousta, an ancient 
road is commenced at a stone quarry, 
which is continued over the plain to 
Salamis. It is doubtless as old as the 
days of Paul, and was probably built 
when the ground was an impassable 
marsh. Many of the stones have been 
worn away by passengers and the action 
oftime. It is about a rod in width. 

The ruins of Salamis are a little west 
of north from Famagousta, and are about 
five miles distant. As they are of stone, 
they are yet very extensive. Very little 
of the wall is standing. The walls of 
an ancient building remain on the out- 
side of the city more than two hundred 
feet in length, and about six or eight 
high. Portions of the aqueduct are still 
visible, which furnished the city with 
water from Cytheria, a distance of thirty 
miles. This part of the island is ina 
ruinous condition, is not so fertile nor so 
densely populated as some other districts. 
Being quite marshy, it is also sickly. 
Within a few rods from these ruins we 
saw a stone church, more than half of 
which had been built under nd, 
The roof was erected on the inside, and 
was formed by six or eight. immense 
stones thrown over the church. Several 
trees and some ruins indicated that here 
had been a village once, ae 


14. The Mountain of the Cross, whigh. 
we have been making arrangements-for 
a day or two to visit, is west of Larnaca, 
about ten miles in a direct line, although 
by the road we took it was not less than 
fifteen. On the top of the mountain is 
the monastery. It is in a fine situation, 
affording, in many respects, a better view 
of the island than Buffavento. Lebanon 
reared his hoary top towards heaven on 
the opposite shore of the Mediterranean, 
about 150 miles distant. Nicoria, Fama- 
gousta, Larnaca, Limasol, and the sur- 
rounding regions were in full view. The 
convent, like many other similar estab- 
lishments, was once a strong hold, and is 
entered over a draw-bridge. On the 
east and south sides it stands on the 
edge of a precipice. It is accessible only 
by a winding path, which requires an 
hour to ascend. 
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Extent, Productions, and Government. 


The next morning we returned to 
Larnaca, having been obliged to aban- 
don the project of visiting Pappas, Lima- 
sol, Madonna di Cico, and other places 
in that part of the island, on account of 
the rainy season, and the appearance of 
the plague in the capitol. Our regret 
was diminished from the circumstance 
that the real amount of information 
which we had already acquired would 
not be much increased by the trip. 

The extreme length of Cyprus is about 
150 English miles, and its extreme width 
seventy-five. It contains about 7,000 
square miles. ‘Its rivers are mere brooks, 
and are dried in the summer. Pedicus, 
which is the chief, takes its rise near 
Nicoria, and empties into the sea near 
Famagousta. The highest mountain is 
Trodos, the top of which is covered with 
snow in the winter. The greatest part 
of the island is level. There are by no 
means so many marshes as a person 
would suppose, who placed implicit re- 
liance upon the sweeping assertions of 
some modern travellers. The canals of 
New York drain more numerous and ex- 
tensive swamps than can be found here. 
Those in the vicinity of Larnaca and 
Famagousta are not large nor difficult to 
be drained. The others we have not 
seen. The soil is usually very rich and 
entirely fulfils the expectations of the 
traveller, yet it sometimes suffers for 
want of rain. History records that in 
the days of Constantine the Great, none 
fell on the island for thirty years. Less 
has fallen this winter than in Syria. 

The gold, copper, and iron mines are 
not now wrought, having been closed 
long since by the government. Forests, 
if there ever were any which could be so 
called by us, have long since disappear- 
ed. The trees are few in number and 
small in size. They are cypress and 
pine. In the villages palm-trees are 
sometimes to be found. The inhabitants 
cultivate the olive, mulberry, lemon, 
orange, and carob. The other principal 
mage of the soil are wheat, bar- 
ey, and cotton. Not more than one 
sixth or seventh part of the soil is ina 
state of cultivation. Agriculture is so 
poorly understood and practised as to 
excite surprise that the soil has not long 
since been exhausted. They still use 
the small light plough, which a boy can 
carry in his hand. Seldom is a shovel 
to be seen, except it be made of wood. 
They have no harrow nor pitchfork. A 
crotched stick answers the purpose of the 
latter, when they wish to remove thorn- 








bushes which have been torn up by the 
plough. 

Some coarse cotton cloth and calicoes 
are made, but they are not so good nor 
so cheap as common American factory 
cloth. The spindle is twisted by the 
hand and not by a wheel. The reel, the 
loom, the method of printing calicoes, are 
equally primitive and destitute of inge- 
nuity. The improvements of modern 
science in their application to manufac- 
tures are not known. There is indeed a 
total stagnation of the public mind so far 
as invention is concerned. 

In 1833, the French consul furnished 
his government a statement of the ex- 

orts from Larnaca and their destination. 

he whole amounted to 1,421,202 francs. 
An individual who farmed the revenucs 
two or three years, says that this is nota 
full statement; but that the annual ex- 
port of cotton alone amounted to more 
than 900,000 francs. Om the supposi- 
tion that the amount and value of the 
other articles exported are proportiona- 
bly underrated, the value of the exports 
should be not less than 3,000,000 francs. 
The exports from Paphos, Limasol, and 
Famagousta are not included in this 
statement. France, Turkey, Tuscany, 
and Austria are the chief purchasers of 
these commodities. There is no English 
nor American mercantile house on the 
island, although English merchants some- 
times visit it. 

The island is a portion of the Turkish 
empire. ‘The sultan farms it out to the 
governor for a stipulated amount. The 
power of the governor is really absolute, 
and extends to matters of life and death; 
but lie is nominally accountable to the 
sultan for its exercise. There are said 
to be certain checks to the abuse of 
power by him; but we were not informed 
of their nature nor extent. It is easy to 
be seen, however, that, when the power 
to which he is accountable is so remote, 
and its willingness to do justice so very 
uncertain, checks can be of little avail in 
securing the rights of the people. 

The Greek archbishop once operated 
as a powerful check upon the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power from this 
source. Several years since, if the con- 
duct of the governor was displeasing to 
him, by making personal complaint to the 
sultan he could procure his death. Now 
ecclesiastical influence is represented fo 
be very much diminished, both over the 
government and the people. 

We were not informed that there is 
very frequent occasion for the exercise 
of punitive power. The people are not 
often guilty of daring and outrageous 
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acts of wickedness, such as house-break- 
ing, murder, and the higher grade of 
crimes. Nor is rebellion often to be 
charged upon them. Through the in- 
fluence of climate, indolence, and the 
heavy pressure of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, they appear to be incapable of 
conceiving and executing plans which 
require bold and energetic measures. 
The mean vices, such as lying, swearing, 
petty theft, vulgarity, etc. are very 
common. 

The policy of the government is dark 
and gloomy. It makes no roads and re- 
pairs no harbors. There isno ship-yard, 
— or private, and indeed seldom is a 

oat built and launched. It does not en- 
courage manufactures nor agriculture in 
any manner. It is not intended to se- 
cure the welfare of the people, but the 
benefit of the governors, cadis, custom- 
house officers, etc. Still, on the other 
hand, we have no evidence that it will 
oppose obstacles to any attempts which 
might be made to benefit the Greek pop- 
ulation by means of schools, the distri- 
bution of books, and preaching the gos- 
pel. On the contrary, we were assured 
that all such efforts would be tolerated. 

When the governor wishes to impose 
a tax upon the people, he informs the 
archbishop, through his dragoman, of the 
amount which must be raised from the 
Greek population, and he gives the same 
information to his bishops. These four 
ecclesiastics are obliged to apportion to 
the different bishoprics the amount 
which they are to pay. That they may 
do this the archbishop keeps in his office 
a list of the taxed Greeks. As the arch- 
bishop is confirmed in his office by the 
same power which creates the governor, 
and the bishops are the creatures of his 
own hand, it is easy to see thet the in- 
terests of the people are by no means 
well guarded. 


Ecclesiastics——State of Education— 


Population. 


Nicoria is the seat of the archbishop. 
He is the head of the convent which we 
have mentioned, and has the immediate 
episcopal supervision of Nicoria, Fama- 
gousta, Carpasi, and the surrounding 
villages; as well as the general supervi- 
sion of all the churches on the island. 
The name of the present incumbent is 
Panaretos. When he dies, the bishops 
elect his successor, subject to the con- 
firmation or rejection of the sultan. He, 
however, has the power of supplying va- 
cant bishoprics without the interference 


of the Port. The sultan regards him’! 


| both as the religious and 
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litical repre- 
sentative of his people. He is independ- 
ent of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and acts on his own responsibility in all 
religious matters, with the exception that 
he cannot change any of the rites or 
ceremonies of the church without the 
concurrence of that dignitary. Such 
being the case, the patriarch, of course, 
could not interpose his authority for the 
destruction of schools, if he wished. 
Besides the archbishopric, there are 
three bishoprics; 1. Citium, whose —— 
has jurisdiction over Larnaca, Limasol, 
and the neighboring villages; 2. Paphos 
and villages; 3. Cerenea and villages. 
The character of the priests and monks 
throughout the island, we have no reason 
to suppose, is different from that which 
attaches to them through these countries. 
The monks in the convent at Nicoria are 
said to have improved, in this respect, 
since the accession of the present arch- 


bishop. Formerly they were guilty of 


scandalous vices. Now he requires them 
to be in their cloisters at a certain hour 
of the night. He is reputed to be a 
very well meaning man. He drank no 
wine, nor even smoked in our presence, 
although the priests generally indulged 
in one or both of these practices. One 
of the bishops and some of the priests 
are represented to us to the 
same character with that of the arch- 
bishop. It is by no means a pleasant 
task to be obliged to make such state- 
ments relative to priests or people as we 
feel constrained to make, and especially 
concerning a people in whose welfare we 
feel a deep interest. But there is no 
hope that a remedy will be applied till 
the evil is known. 

The people are educated to a very 
limited extent. Those few who are in- 
structed are generally taught by the 
priests. ‘They frequently instruct a few 
boys to read the Octoechos and the 








| Psalter. Many of these boys afterwards 
poms priests. They consider seven 


years as a sufficient time to complete a 
boy’s education. The children learn to 
read the collects and prayers by rote; 
and, so misergbly are they taught, that 
‘at the end pr ro lon years they cannot 
|read in any other book than that in which 
they have been taught; and even that 
they can repeat from memory more easily 
than they can read it. It may appear 
like exaggeration, yet it is literally true. 
I have frequently conversed with a young 
Greek who could not read books in his 
own language without spelling letter by 
letter. hen I urged him to go to 
‘school, his only answer was, a shrug of 
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the shoulders. In this case, the gesture 
was remarkably significant, being caused 
by painful recollections. The priests 
teach no science, not even the simplest 
rule in arithmetic. In governing the 
children they fill their minds with fear, 
by telling them ghost stories, putting 
them in dark rooms, and using the rod 
freely. It is a maxim with them that 
“the rod was first used in paradise.” 

The education of the females is still 
more deplorably neglected. There are 
few who are capable of reading and 
writing, and who are sent to school. 
The only schools which are of any ser- 
vice to the people have been already 
mentioned. ‘hey are the two at Nico- 
ria, and one at Larnaca. It is to be 
hoped that one or two others will be es- 
tablished in the course of the year, 
whether a missionary shall be present or 
not. 

In the time of the Lusignans, the 
population amounted to almost 200,000, 
and the villeges to 850. When the 
Turks first obtained possession of it, they 
reckoned in it, besides women, children, 
and old men, 70,000 payers of taxes, 
which would make the entire population 
exceed 200,000. In 1777, it was esti- 
mated at 37,000 Greek, and 47,000 
Turks. Total, 84,000. Now the Greek 
population amounts to about 70,000, and 
the Turkish to 25,000 or 30,000. Differ- 
ent individuals, at different times, have 
estimated it variously. But this state- 
ment, after balancing all the evidence, 
appears to be nearly correct. We esti- 


mate five individuals for every taxed | 


rson. We saw more than one hundred 
villages; but we did not visit Carpasi, 
which is quite populous, nor the western 
end. In these districts there are proba- 
bly not less than one hundred and fifty. 

We have no reason to think that Cy- 
prus will be more dangerous for mission- 
aries than for other foreigners who re- 
side there. The Cyprus fever is not 
considered mortal, though it sometimes 
undermines the constitution, if not speed- 
ily removed, and lays the foundation for 
fatal diseases. 

When we regard the ignorance, the 
vice, the destitution of almost all facili- 
ties for improvement, the aptness for 
learning, and the thirst for knowledge, 
the favorable stand of the ecclesiastics 
and the principal men whom we have 
seen, and the fact that opposition need 
not be apprehended from the govern- 
ment, we must regard this as one of the 
most inviting fields which have recently 
been opened in this quarter of the world; 
and we fee] warranted in reiterating 
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their repeated requests for men who will 
labor fur their intellectual and spiritual — 
good. 














Constantinople. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
DWIGHT, 


MR. 


THE names and characters of Senakerim and 
Peshdimaljean were mentioned at pp. 365—6, 
of the last volume. The former is a promis- 
ing inquirer after christian truth, and anxious 
that the Armenian church should be enlighten- 
ed and reformed in doctrine and practice. 
The latter possesses a similar character in 
these respects, and owing to the office which 
he fills, as principal teacher in the seminary 
for educating the young ecclesiastics of the 
Armenian church, he has great influence over 
those who are to become the authorised spir- 
itual guides of his people. A more full ac- 
count of these men, and of others who are as- 
sociated with them in the work of inquiry and 
reform, may be seen in Missionary Paper 
No. 18, 


Oct. 15, 1834. To-day Senakerim, 
whom I must call our native Armenian 
missionary, went over the water to the 
city of Constantinople, as he is in the 
habit of doing frequently, for the purpose 
of conversing with these who are dis- 
posed to talk in a friendly way on the 
subject of religion. We had to-day par- 
ticularly requested that he would consult 
our old friend, Peshdimaljean, in refer- 
/ence to our projected High School for 
ithe Armenians. The teacher was de- 
\lighted with the plan, and expressed a 
| decided opinion, that after a few months 
trial, the people will be satisfied, and our 
room will not be sufficient to contain all 
the scholars. He remarked that we 
shall be regarded as benefactors of his 
nation, and that by and by, we may ex- 
pound the Scriptures, preach, and in 
short, do whatever else we please in the 
school. He also said that the school will 
give us so much influence among his 
people, that we may eventually open 
other schools, and use any other means 
for the good of the Armenian nation. 

He spoke of two vartabeds, both in 
high stations, who, he said, are enlight- 
ened men, but without principle. They 
are wholly governed by the prevailing 
opinions and wishes of the people among 
whom they may be placed for the time 
being. If they find the people of the old 
school, they are themselves of the old 
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school. If they find the people enlight- 
ened and desirous of schools and instruc- 
tion, they profess to receive the Bible as 
the only standard of truth, and to regard 
schools as an excellent thing. “In short,” 
said the teacher, “they are just like an 
empty cistern. If you put your head to 
its mouth and say boo, the cistern says 
boo; if you say bah, the cistern answers 
bah.”—It is to be feared that there are | 
many such empty cisterns among the | 
clergy of this country. “They have for- 

saken the fountain of living waters, and 

hewed out to themselves cisterns, broken 

cisterns, which can hold no water.” 

27. Senakerim visited a priest in Con- | 
stantinople, at the particular and repeat- | 
ed request of his father, who also is a| 
priest. The one he visited holds a high | 
rank in the patriarch’s church, and is a} 
well educated man. His eyes are open- | 
ed to the errors of his church, and he | 
did not hesitate to express his views very | 
openly to Senakerim. He condemned | 
particularly the use of images and pic- | 
tures in the churches, saying, that it is | 
plainly antiscriptural. “Well,” said S.,| 
“if this be true, does it not follow that it, 
is a sin to introduce pictures into the, 
church and to use them.”—Priest. “Most | 
certainly, it is sin."—S. “Can you then, 
as a priest, go into the church and per- | 
form the usual ceremonies before these | 
pictures without committing sin.” P.) 
“No.”—S. “What do you intend to do in| 
future, will you persevere in these sinful 
practices against your own conscience?” | 
P. “That is a subject about which I see | 
I must think very seriously.” 

Senakerim procured from this priest. 
a manuscript book, which was written 
by another priest some ten or twelve | 
years ago, in which nearly all the cere- 
monies of the church are fearlessly con-_ 
demned, being tried by the standard of | 
the Scriptures. “I have sometimes se- 
riously thought,” remarked the priest, | 
“that it is my duty to take this book, on, 
some day when there is a great con-| 
course of people in the church, and to go 
into the pulpit and say to the multitude, | 
‘I have a sermon to preach to you to-day;’ | 
and then to read this book through. [| 
know it would expose me to persecution | 
and perhaps to death; but if possible, the | 
whole book should be read, and then! 
they may do what they like with me.” | 

28. The kooyoomjee (jeweller,) whose | 
name is Melchizedek, and who is an im- 
portant member of the Armenian synod, | 
began to talk openly in a session of this | 
body the other day, about the interces- | 
sion or the mediation of saints. He de-| 
clared that it is a mere invention of men, | 
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there being nothing of the kind in the 
Bible. An old priest present, who had 
once been a miller, was much shocked, 
and set himself to oppose the kooyoom- 
jee, saying, “You have no business to 
say such things,” etc. The kooyoomjee 
afterwards related to the wakeel of the 
patriarch the whole story of the conver- 
sation, both of what he himself had said, 
and what the priest had replied. Said 
the wakeel, “Why do you go to that 
man with such questions? He is a mere 
miller. Ask him about flour and he can 
inform you; but what does he know about 
subjects like this?” : 

Dec. 1. Senakerim has an aunt in 
Constantinople whose eyes have been 
wonderfully opened of late. She was 
one of a company of females to whom 8. 
preached on the love of God, about two 
months ago, in his father’s house, at 
which time she was very tenderly affect- 
ed. She has since been led to inquire 
seriously into the grounds of her former 
confidence, and the result has been that 
she finds she has trusted to a refuge of 
lies. She is now convinced that the 
Scriptures are the only true standard of 
faith and practice, and her great desire 
seems to be to know what the Scriptures 
teach. We have sent her a copy of the 
New Testament and also some scripture 
cards in the Armenian language. The 
latter she has hung up in her’ room, and 
in this way occasion is afforded her for 
frequent conversation with her visitors, 
which, as she is a woman of rank arg 
quite numerous, 

She was formerly very gay, and her 
house was a place of resort for those who 
wished to pass their vacant hours in 
plays and games of chance. Now she 
has lost all relish for these things, end 
her whole delight is in talking about the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. She 
seizes upon every occasion to converse 
with her visitors, and she addresses them 
in the plainest terms without fear, as she, 
being a female, has a liberty of speech 
which does not belong to them. They 
would be exiled, where she would not be 
molested. She is a widow, and has @ 
son, a merchant, who is also much en- 
lightened. Her house has an air of se- 
riousness and religion about it, which is 
very uncommon, if not altogether un- 
known, in Constantinople. 

To-day der Kalost called and wished 
to put his nephew to school. He re- 
quested that we would take him particu- 
larly under our charge, or, as he express- 
ed it, “That we would put our hands 


upon him and pray that he may become 
good.”—Der K. is the head priest of the 
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village of Orta Koy and an influential 
man. He used to call on us sometimes 
in the evening, like Nicodemus, when 
we resided at Orta Koy. Our house 
was then beset with papal spjes, and he 
was not the only one who feared to have 
any intercourse with us in open day. 


I would just remark here, that der 
means properly lord, and it is the word 
Sieenjality used in the Scriptures where 
we put the term lord. The Armenians 
always affix it to the names of their 

riests, as, der Kalost, or lord Kalost. 
hen a priest is spoken of and his name 
not mentioned, he is called der der, or 
lord lord; and when he is addressed, 
it is usual to say, der baba, or lord 
father. 
We have heard very favorable ac- 


counts of a priest in Has Koy, although || 


we have not had the opportunity of much | 
personal acquaintance. He was one of 
the fifteen new priests ordained last sum- 
mer, and he has the reputation of being | 
a very learned man. He is at present 
the principal of a large Armenian school 

in Has Koy. 

To-day Senakerim called on him, and | 
he had many interesting questions to ask 
in reference to the Scriptures. The 
first subject of inquiry was, the new 
birth, and the priest wished to know how 
an individual may ascertain whether he 
is born again. He asked also what we 
are to understand by the passage, “For 
_- is no other name given under 

aven among men whereby we can be 
- faved.” It must be remembered that the 
’ Armettians, like the Greeks and papists, 
have many mediators besides Christ. 

All his questions were put with much 
seriousness, and apparently with a sin- 
cere desire to know the truth. We re- 
gard this as a very hopeful case. 


We are much encouraged to see that 
most of the questions which ate put now 
on the subject of religion are deeply 
practical. The people seem more and 
more to lose sight of externals, and to 
regard those things as most important 
which pertain to the heart. This is as it 
should be; though if we had been for- 
ward to dispute with them about rites 
and ceremonies, I cannot but think that 
the case would now be precisely the re- 
verse. 

6. Senakerim has been for three days 
over in Constantinople. He spent one 
night at the house of his aunt, and in the 
evening many persons assembled know- 
ing that he was there. The conversa- 
tion was wholly religious, turning upon 
the fundamental truths of the gospel, and | 
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after Senakerim had left them and re- 
turned home, they sent him many thanks, 
and begged that he would visit them 
often. His aunt’s house is situated in. 
that quarter of Constantinople called 
Yeny Kapoo (New Gate), where there is 
a little Armenian community, who, from 
their situation, have peculiar privileges. 
This district is without the walls of the 
city, on the sea of Marmora, though sur- 
rounded itself by walls, forming a sort of 


|| independent castle, inhabited wholly by 


Armenians. On this account they have 
great freedom of intercourse with one 
another, and can spend their evenings 
in visiting one another, while in other 
parts of the city, they are prohibited 
from leaving their houses after dark. It 
is pleasing to know that many in this 
district now spend their evenings in ex- 
amining together the word of God. Who 
can tell, but that this may be the place 
where first a reformed Armenian church 
shall be formed, where the gospel shall 
be publicly preached, and many souls be 
converted to God. 

Jan, 12, 1835. This is new-year’s day 
with the native Christians—Greeks and 
Armenians—who still reckon their time 
after the old style. Last evening I went 
over to Constantinople, in company with 
Messrs. Goodell and Merrick, to spend 
the night, in order to be present at the 
morning service in the Armenian church. 
Having previously received an invitation, 
we went directly to the house of our old 
friend, Mr. Oscan, father of the young 
gentleman who has gone to America. 
The name of the latter is Oscanean, 
which means the son of Oscan. The 
Armenians have properly no family 
names, as with us, descending down from 
father to son. They are generally called 
by their baptismal names, and whenever 
it is necessary to be more definite, the 
termination ean is added to the father’s 
name, which, in Armenian, means the 
same with oghloo in Turkish, i. e. son: 
or some cognomen is given, in reference 
to some circumstance connected with 
the life or profession of the individual. 
Thus, in this instance, Oscan is the bap- 
tismal name of our host. He may be 
called, by way of distinction, Oscan Ma- 
noogean, his father’s baptismal name 
having been Manoog. His son’s bap- 
tismal name is Khatchadoor, (or Christo- 
pher in English), and he is called in Ar- 
menian Khatchadoor Oscanean. If he 
should ever have a son he would be call- 
ed in Armenian Khatchadoorean. This 
is a digression from my subject, but it 
seemed a good place to introduce the 
above brief account of the mode of ap- 
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plying names here, which must be new 
in America. 

Mr. Oscan was inquisitive about the 
Scriptures, as he usually is. He is not 
a very close stickler for the church, and 
is regarded by many of his brethren as a 
heretic. Recently, the priests at the 
patriarchate were making a new enroll- 


ment of names for the year, and when || 


they came to that of Mr. Oscan, one of 
them said, “Let us cast out this name, 
he is not an Armenian, but a Lutheran.” 
“No,” replied one of the head priests, 
“J will not cast him out; no matter what 
he is, his name shall be retained.” 

One of the passages of Scripture of 
which he asked an explanation on this 
occasion was the following,—*W hose- 
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soever sins ye remit, they are remitted, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” Senakerim, of his own ac- | 
cord, gave the following answer, which | 
will serve as a specimen of his usual 
manner of talking with these people. | 
“In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the | 
epistles, we have a historic commentary, | 
as it were, on the commands of Christ | 
to his apostles. We may there learn | 
very accurately how the apostles under- | 
stood these commands. We find that, | 
in obedience to these commands, they 
went forth and preached the gospel, bap- 
tised, etc.; but we no where read of their | 
ever remitting any body’s sins in an 
other way than simply declaring the | 
terms on which sins may be remitted. | 
We must therefore conclude that they | 
did not understand themselves as gifted | 
with power to remit sins in any —y 
way.” 

When the hour for retirement had | 
come, Senakerim informed our host that | 
we were in the habit of having prayer | 
together before retiring to rest. He was) 
much pleased, and begged the privilege | 
of being present in our room during our | 
services. Mr. Goodell repeated, from | 
memory, the 23d Psalm, and we after- | 
wards sung and united in prayer, all in) 
English, though he afterwards explained | 
the service to Mr.Oscan. He professed | 
himself very much pleased and edified, | 
and some days afterwards remarked to | 
me that the pleasantest part of our visit | 
to his house was our evening prayer. 


[To be continued. } 


Most obviously the Spirit of God is moving | 
upon individuals in the Armenian community, 
apparently preparing for the reform and puri- 
fication of that ancient branch of the nominally 
christian church. The spirit of inquiry and the 
want of opposition are remarkable. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR 
ALLEN IN THE DECCAN. 





Some of the tours of Mr. Allen for the distri- 
| bution of books and tracts and preaching the 
| gospel, to which labors his time is now princi- 
| pally devoted, were noticed in the portions of 
| his journal inserted at pages 184 and 211. 


Chanda—Takoolee—Pytan. 


August |, 1834. Soon after leaving 
Emampoor I descended to an extensive 


plain, apparently unlimited to the north 


and south, or rather southeast, while the 
nearest hills in an easterly direction are 
nearly or quite forty miles distant. 
Passing by two or three small villages I 
stopped at Chanda, which contains 200 
‘or 300 houses. The inhabitants of the 
| village subsist principally by mooning 
Sheep, goe‘s, and cattle. As most of the 
people were abroad with their flocks and 
herds, I found but few in the village who 
| were willing to listen to any thing said 





! 


on religious subjects. There was only 
‘one school in the place, and but few 
|children were attending that. Late in 


the afternoon, observing a crowd of peo- 
| 


'| ple assembling in one of the temples, I 


inquired the cause and was told they 
were mecting there to worship. This 
worship, which consisted of short prayers 
‘and songs, accompanied with rude and 
|almost deafening music, was soon com- 
menced, After continuing it for some 
time they proceeded to the other tem- 
|ples, performing at each in the same 
/manner. The principal temple happened 
to be near my resting place. When the 
| crowd came there I engaged in conver- 
| sation with some of them and gave a few 
books to those who were able to read. 
| This excited mach curiosity and induced 
most of the people to stop after they 
‘had finished their worship. This gave 
me a very favorable opportunity for ad- 
dressing them on the manner of wor- 
shipping God, and the way of obtaining 
his mercy through Jesus Christ. Re- 





|| spectful attention was given, and many 


| of them continued together till it became 
dark. I was afterwards informed thet 
this kind of worship is performed every 
month. Their object is to secure the 
favor and protection of their gods to their 
flocks and herds. 

3. Takoolee.—Sabbath. Arrived here 
yesterday, but owing to exposure to the 
rain and subsequently to the sun, I was 
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too unwell to have any intercourse with 
the people. To-day I have been much 
better. As most of the peuple were 
abroad at their labor, and I could find but 
few to converse with during the day, I 
gave notice that I should have worshi 
in the evening at my resting place, an 
should be happy to see the people as- 
semble there. At the time mentioned, 
most of the men and boys in the village 
collected together. Curiosity was no 
doubt their motive, but they listened 
with gratifying attention as long as I 
was able to address them. There is no 
school in this village, and but few of the 
people were able to read. I believe this 
place has not before been visited by any 
missionary. 

6. Pytan.—This village, or rather city, 
on the Godavery river, contains by com- 
mon estimation about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Of these an unusually large proportion are 
of the brahminical caste. A little to the 
north of the city, on the banks of the 
river, is a celebrated temple called Ya- 
kunath, to which pilgrimages are made. 
The Godavery is one of the sacred rivers 
of the Hindoos, and ablution in its waters 
(especially at particular places, of which 
this is one) is believed to be meritorious. 
Most of the houses here are built of 
stone and brick. Some of them are 
large and are age structures of 
= solidity. This city claims a very 

igh antiquity, and the extensive ruins 
around it show that at some former pe- 
riod its population and wealth were much 
greater than they now are. In the first 
century of the christian era, Pytan was 
the capital of Shalewahun, a powerful 
monarch, whose dominions included the 
ater part, if not the whole, of the 
ccan. ‘The place where his palace 
stood is still pointed out, and several 
large pillars of hewn stone still standing 
are believed to have been erected by 
him. No authentic history of this mon- 
arch is to be found. ‘Traditions and le- 
gends, which many of the Hindoos re- 
= as true, ascribe to him many won- 
erful and miraculous things. The com- 
mencement of his reign (which was 
seventy-six years after the birth of 
Christ) is the era from which the Mah- 
ratta people reckon time. 

This city, with the adjacent country 
on this side of the Godavery, is subject 
to the Nizam of Hydrabad. All situa- 
tions are filled by natives, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the people shows 
plainly that they are conscious of being 
under a government of their own. While 
here I have distributed many tracts and 
parts of the Scriptures. This I have 
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done principally at my resting place, as 
I found it would not be expedient to at- 
tempt it much in the bazars and public 
places. I have frequently gone into the 
populous parts of the city to converse 
with individuals, and address people, as 
I might find opportunity. When any 
asked for books, I told them to come to 
my resting place. Many came, and in 
this way I had opportunity to accompany 
the books with remarks upon the truth 
and importance of their contents. I had 
also opportunity of furnishing people of 
different ages and classes with those 
tracts and parts of the Scriptures which 
appeared to be most suitable for them. 
As I was one day walking in one of 
the most populous parts of the city, a 
man with whom I had previously become 
acquainted, requested me to come to his 
place (he was a shopkeeper), saying 
there was a person there who wished to 
have some conversation with me. I im- 
mediately went, and found the person 
referred to to be an intelligent and re- 
spectable man, who by reading the 
Scriptures and tracts had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of Christianity. 
But his inquiry on the subject was at- 
tended with difficulties. Previous to 
reading books on Christianity, he had 
never heard of those nations, countries, 
and places, where the events contained 
in the Scriptures are said to have taken 
place. He could not learn in what part 
of the world, nor at what time, these 
events occurred, nor whether the religion 
of Christ was still believed and practised 
as he taught it. He said it was quite 
different in respect to Mohammedanism 
ahd Hindooism. He was acquainted 
with men who had been to Mecca, where 
Mohammed was born, and could tell 
where his religion originated, and how it 
spread and had continued. He also 
knew persons who had been to most of 
the places mentioned in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, and who said that the 
persons in those respective places be- 
lieved that the things did take’ place as 
they are described. But he had found 
no person who could give him such in- 
formation concerning Christianity. After 
conversing some time about these diffi- 
culties, for they are truly such to a Hin- 
doo, he inquired if I had any books 
which contained the information he 
wanted. I told him that I had some at 
my resting place, and would send them 
to him by any person whom he might 
send for them. He promised to send 
and I took leave of him. I had but just 
reached my resting place before he came 
himself, and requested that I would let 
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him have one copy of each kind of the 
books I had with me. I didso. The 
difficulties which this man found in his 
inquiries concerning Christianity will not 
appear strange to those who know how 
extremely ignorant, even the most learn- 
ed Hindoos are, of every thing which 
occurred in time past, or which now ex- 
ist beyond the limits of their own coun- 
try. 1 found several persons here who 
had acquired some knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. Among these was one who was 
well acquainted with Babajee and had 
often conversed with him on religious 
subjects. He hada high opinion of B. 
as a sincere, zealous, and good man. 


Jalna—Native Christian Society. 


19. Jalna is a large military station, 
nearly 120 miles from Almednuggur in 
a northeast direction. The population is 
estimated, by a gentleman who has lived 
here several years and become much ac- 
quainted with the people, at 75,000. The 
military force generally amounts to 5,000 
or 6,000. This force, with tre exception 
of about one hundred English soldiers, 
consists of natives. They are, however, 
commanded by English officers, of whom 
there are usually seventy-five or eighty 
residing here. This place, with the sur- 
rounding country, belongs to the Nizam 
of Hydrabad, and this force is supported 
in accordance with stipulations existing 
between him and the East India Com- 
pany. The government is in the hands 
of Mohammedans, and an unusually large 
proportion of the inhabitants are of that 
class. 

Here is a native christian socicty of 
forty-five or fifty members. The origin 
and history of this society is somewhat 
remarkable. The Europeans at this sta- 
tion are connected with the Madras 
government, and most of them previous 
to their coming here had lived at differ- 
ent places in that presidency. In that 
part of India Christianity has made con- 
siderable progress among the native 
population, and a few individuals who 
are nominally Christians are generally 
to be found in those places where Eu- 
ropeans live. Two or three years ago 
one of this class of persons at this sta- 
tion, finding there were others here, and 
feeling interested for their spiritual good, 
succeeded in getting a few to meet on 
the Sabbath for worship, which he usual- 
ly performed himself. After some time 
this meeting became known to a pious 
officer who in various ways encouraged 
and assisted them. In the mean time, as 
their hands were strengthened and their 
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hearts encouraged, their number increas- 
ed. Some persons who had belonged to 
the Roman Catholic church, coming 
within the hearing of divine truth, ap- 
peared to feel its sanctifying influence 
and united with them; and some of the 
heathen left their idols for the worship 
of the true God. As the existence of 
this society and the manner in which the 
divine blessing was resting upon it be- 
came more known, a deeper interest was 
felt in its welfare, and some months ago 
a convenient place was procured for 
| worship, and a man who had been edu- 
‘cated at Madras as a catechist was pro- 
cured to be their religious teacher. 

The appearance and spirit manifested 
by this society have been truly gratify- 
‘ing. Forty or fifty persons have been 
| generally present at their religious meet- 
| Ings, and in no part of India have I seen 
| an assembly of native Christians more 
| respectable in their appearance, and ap- 
parently more devout in their worship. 
| As there is no one connected with the 
society to administer the ordinances of 
Christianity, soon after my arrival, which 
|they had been previously expecting, L 
| was informed that several persons were 
desirous to be baptised, and some also 
|were wishing to be married. I also re- 
‘ceived an earnest request to administer 
) the Lord’s supper before I should leave. 
| Situated as this society was, I felt it my 
|| duty to regard their claims and requests. 
'|With a view to ascertain the qualifica- 
|\tions of different persons for the ordi- 
|| mances respectively requested, I had fre- 
‘/quent conference wita individuals and 
| attended several public meetings. While 
here [ baptised four individuals, married 
‘two couples, and on the Sabbath before 
|I left, administered the Lord’s supper in 
the native language to fourteen commu- 
/nicants. Some of these persons were 
_members of mission churches in different 
| parts of India, but had not had an oppor- 
‘tunity of observing this ordinance for 
|several years past. Some of them had 
been educated in the Roman Catholic 
religion, and now for the first time com- 
|memorated the death of Christ in the 
‘manner he prescribed to his disciples. 
| And some of them had renounced the 
|worship of idols for the service of the 
true God. Of this last mentioned class 
was one whose conversion and conse- 
quent reformation excited much atten- 
tion among all who knew him. Pre- 
/ vious to his conversion he was notorious 
for his dissolute habits and grovelling 
vices; but for a year past he has appear- 
ed to be thoroughly reformed. He has 
been constant in attending on the means 
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of religious instruction, and spends much 
time in reading the Scriptures, and in 
other religious duties. Sobriety, indus- 
try, and a conscientious and tender re- 

d to every duty of a personal and re- 
ative nature, now mark his conduct; 
and amidst persecution and reproach, of 
which he has had much to endure, he 
has exhibited in a remarkable degree the 
temper and spirit of the gospel. 

As the ae pe ulation here is 
very consideraDle, and there is no chap- 
lain now connected with the station, I 
felt it to be my duty to comply with the 
urgent request [ received to preach in 
English. 
days. On the last Sabbath evening I 
administered the Lord’s supper, wien 
twenty persons, though of different de- 
nominations, united in commemorating 
the death of their common Lord and Sa- 
vior. I have now spent ten days in this 
— and laborious and anxious, yet de- 
ightful days they have been. May the 
divine blessing follow the instructions I 
have attempted to communicate and the 
ordinances I have administered. 


Aurungabad— Dowlutabad. 


23. Aurungabad.—This city is about 
forty-five miles nearly west from Jalna. 
It was originally called Goorka, and re- 
ceived its present name from Aurung- 
zebe, who fixed his residence here, while 
he was viceroy of the Deccan. It was 
long one of the principal cities in the 
western parts of India, and the ruins of 

aces, mosques, and mausoleums, ex- 

ibit melancholy evidence of its former 
wealth and splendor. The population, 
though much reduced, is still very con- 
siderable, amounting i to 60,000 
or 70,000 people. The larger part of 
these are Mohammedans. and the lan- 
guage in most general use is Hindoo- 
stanee. Inthe north part of the city is 
a splendid mausoleum erected by Au- 
rungzebe, to the memory of his favorite 
wife. It stands in an extensive garden, 
which includes twenty-five or thirty 
acres of ground. This garden is inclos- 
ed with a high wall and has numerous 
paved walks intersecting each other at 
right angles. The garden abounds with 
fruit trees of great variety and excellent 
quality, while the numerous cisterns and 
aqueducts supply every part of it with 
water. mausoleum stands in the 
midst of the garden, on a large and ele- 
vated platform of fine masonry. It is a 
splendid structure, surrounded by a dome 


his I did on five different¢ 
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the centre of the building, is surrounded 
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with a beautiful screen of white marble 
trellis. The whole structure, both in its 
design and execution, is a work of good 
taste and great skill. I ascended one of 
the minarets, which are four in number, 
and had an extensive and beautiful pros- 
pect of the city and surrounding country. 
This ‘mausoleum was erected about 175 
years ago, at an expense of nine lacks of 
rupees, or 400,000 dollars. 

Aurungabad belongs to the nizam of 
Hydrabad, who is a Mohammedan. The 
people here appeared to be less inclined 
to listen to any thing addressed to them 
on religious subjects, or to take books, 
than any place I have visited. The Mo- 
hammedans, though generally in reduced 
circumstances, stil] retain much of the 
pride and manners of their former great- 
ness. Almost every man in full dress 
has a weapon of some kind with him. 
The population generally are said to be 
of very dissolute habits. 

26. Dowlutabad.—This place is eight 
miles from Aurungabad, nearly north. 
It contains three or four hundred houses, 
which are occupied principally by Mo- 
hammedans. The people generally here 
manifested much indifference to what 
was said on religious subjects, and but 
few showed any desire to obtain books. 

Dowlutabad is generally supposed to 
be the same as Tagara, which is men- 
tioned by Arrian as a populous city 
nearly two thousand years ago. When 
the Mohammedans made their first irrup- 
tion into the Deccan, this place was 
called Derghur, and was the capital of a 
powerful Hindoo rajah. Its present 
name was given to it by the Mohamme- 
dans. The greater part of the ground 
included within the walls is covered 
with ruins. The fort which is contig- 
uous to what was originally the walled 
city is a great curiosity. It consisted 
originaily of an insulated mountain of an 
oval shape five or six hundred feet high. 
About one third of the way from the 
base to the top, the mountain is scraped 
all around, and presents on every side a 
perpendicular cliff 140 or 150 feet high. 
At the base of this cliff is a wide and 
deep ditch, excavated in the solid rock. 
The only way of ascending into the 
fort is by a long, dark, and winding way, 
excavated through the rock. The en- 
trance of this way is near the base of the 
cliff, and is surrounded by walls and 
towers for its defence. Its termination 
is a short distance from the upper edge 
of the cliff towards the summit of the 
mountgin. About ten minutes are re- 
quired to ascend into the fort. And as 
there are several small excavated ways 
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turning off in different directions, a guide 
and a light are as necessary as they are 
in the catacombs of Paris. This moun- 
tain is a mass of granite, and the labor of 
reducing it to its present shape, and 
making the alterations which have been 
made in it, must be incalculable. The 
natives have generally regarded this fort 
as impregnable, nor is it easy to con- 
ceive how it could be taken, except by 
famine. 


Rosa—Ellora and its Excavations. 


28. Rosa.—This village is celebrated 
for the healthfulness of its climate. The 
inhabitants are mostly Mohammedans, 
among whom this place has acquired 
considerable sanctity. It has long been 
their favorite burying-place. Aged Mo- 
hammedans often come here to spend 
their last days, and the corpses of distin- 
guished persons are sometimes brought 
from distant places to be interred here. 
Here are the mausoleums and tombs of 
emperors and princes. Some of these 
are large, and though built several cen- 
turies ago, are yet but little decayed. 
Others are ina dilapidated state. Among 
the distinguished persons buried here 
was Aurungzebe, who was for more than 
fifty years the emperor of India, and sup- 
posed to be the most powerful monarch 
in the world. His death occurred at 
Ahmednuggur, but his body was brought 
here to be buried. Though he erected 
a splendid mausoleum to the memory of 
his wire and reigned for more than half 
a century with a degree of pomp and 
splendor seldom, if ever, exceeded, yet 
he requested that nothing should be 
erected over his grave—to impress on the 
minds of all, as the people here say, the 
end of human glory. The inhabitants of 
this village are generally bigotted Mo- 
hammedans; and as they will scarcely 
listen to any thing which is not in ac- 
cordance with their prejudices, they af- 
ford but little encouragement for mis- 
sionary labor. 

Finding on inquiry that I was near the 
celebrated excavations of Ellora, I went 
this morning to see them. These exca- 
vations far exceed anything of the kind 
in India and I believe inthe world. The 
name of Ellora has been given to them 
from a village so called about a mile 
west from them. These excavations 
were the work of art, and were designed 
as places of religious worship. The 
largest of them is called Kylas. This 
temple is surrounded by a court which is 
an excavation in the rock composing the 
mountain. The entrance into this court 
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is through an excavated path and gate- 
way on the west side, where the moun- 
tain gradually slopes away to the plain. 
This court is 247 feet long and 150 feet 
wide. The height of the walls (which 
are no other than the rock in which this 
excavation is made) vary from thirty or 
forty to one hundred feet. This differ- 
ence in the height is occasioned by the 
rise of the mountain towards the east 
end of the court. In these walls are 
several large excavated rooms and halls, 
which were designed for purposes con- 
nected with the temple. In making this 
excavation, a large mass of rock was left 
standing near the middle of the court. 
This mass was then cut away on the 
different sides, till it was reduced to the 
size and form of the temple. The tem- 
ple was then completed internally by ex- 
cavating the rooms and other things re- 
quisite to complete the design. The ex- 
ternal sides of the temple, even to the 
top, which is ninety feet high, are cover- 
ed with images of gods, men, and ani- 
mals of different sizes, all carved in the 
rock. The walls and pillars in the in- 
side are also covered with images of va- 
rious kinds and sizes, carved in the same 
manner. In the great apartment four 
rows of pillars are left to support the im- 
mense weight of the rock above. Thus 
the temple, with all its images, is one en- 
tire rock, which is itself a part of the 
mountain. The ceiling of the great 
apartment was once covered with ce- 
ment, on which were drawn in glowing 
colors paintings descriptive of Hindoo 
mythology. These paintings have been 
defaced, and many of the images, both 
outside and inside, have been mutilated. 
The Hindoos ascribe this to the Moham- 
medans, and the latter do not deny it, 
but assign as the reason, that some of 
these things were objects of worship, and 
that others were too indecent to be seen. 
This temple was consecrated to Shiva, 
and the obscene emblems of his worship 
still remain in a dark recess opening in- 
to the principal apartment. 

Near this are many other excavations. 
Some of these are very large and con- 
tain images of gigantic size. In one 
place are three ange excavations, one 
above the other. Of these the lowest 
one was designed to represent the Hin- 
doo hell; the middle one to represent 
this world, and the upper one to repre- 
sent the Hindoo paradise. In these ex- 
cavations the images were painted to 
make their appearance more beautiful or 
frightful, according to the character of 
the beings pn agen The walls, 
pillars, and ceilings, where not taken up 








with images, were covered with paint- 
ings. Curtains which could be changed 
and varied at pleasure were used to con- 
ceal different parts of the temples from 
view. In these dark and gloomy reces- 
ses, surrounded with figures of gigantic 
size and frightful appearance, one seems 
almost to realize the descriptions of the 
infernal regions, as contained in the 
writings of the ancient heathen poets 
and in the sacred books of the Hindoos. 
Here the rites and ceremonies of idola- 
ty, partly exhibited and partly conceal- 
ed, were performed in circumstances cal- 
culated powerfully to excite the feelin 
of an ignorant and superstitious people 
like the Hindoos. 

There is no anthentic history of these 
excavations; nor do any native traditions 
concerning them appear to be deservin 
of much credit. They are all the wor 
of superstition, and they show what 
strong influence it exerted on the minds 
of its votaries. The Hindoos ascribe 
these works to the gods. They look up- 
on them with feelings of veneration for 
their supposed origin, and great antiqui- 
ty, and as places which once possessed 
great sanctity. But they do not regard 
these temples as fit places for worship 
now, as they have been polluted. There 
is much difference of opinion amongst 


Europeans who have examined these ex- | 


cavations, in respect to the time when 
they were made. All are agreed that it 
was previous to the Mohammedans es- 
tablishing their power in the Deccan. 
But beyond this nothing certain has been 
ascertained. [ found many brahmins 
here, who, in the hope of obtaining some 
reward, were anxious to accompany me 
through these excavations, professing 
themselves to be able to explain all the 
imagery and the uses of the different 
apartments. But no one of them showed 
any desire to hear of the true God and 
the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. During the day I ‘conversed 
with brahmins and others who had come 
to see the excavations, as I could find 
opportunity, and gave tracts and parts 
of the Scriptures to those who wished 
for them. Ellora is about eighty miles 
from Ahmednuggur nearly north. 
[Te be continued.] 











Sandwich Xslands. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF MR. STEPHEN 
SHEPARD. 


Tue decease of Mr. Shepard, which occurred 
during the general meeting of the missionaries 
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at Honolulu, in July, 1834, was mentioned at 
p- 147.—He was born in Johnstown, Mont- 
gomery county, N. Y., where he resided till 
he arrived at the age of manhood; and where 
he first felt the power of the gospel to enlight- 
en and save, and united with the church of 
Christ. He also learned the printer’s art in 
that place. He subsequently spent some years 
in the city of New York, where he became 
deeply interested in the work of missions to 
the heathen, and ultimately consecrated him- 
self to the service of Christ in this sphere of 
labor. He embarked for the Sandwich Islands 
at Boston, November 3d, 1827, for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the printing depart- 
ment. 

The following account of his character and 
decease is extracted from a communication 
recently received from Mr. Bingham. 


Mr. Shepard and his wife formed a 
part of the second reinforcement to this 
mission, and arrived here in the spring 
of 1828, two years subsequent to the 
return of Mr. Loomis, the former printer, 
and soon after the printing of the gospel 
of Luke had been commenced. His 
| health was then slender, and probably 
| the seeds of his deeline had been planted 
in his system before he set foot on these 
| shores. There is no good evidence that 
| the nature of his work here, or the char- 
| acter of this climate was more unfriend- 
| ly to his constitution, than in his native 
land. He entered on his work with en- 
tire devotedness, and pursued it with 
cheerful diligence, growing in the es- 
teem, and love, and confidence of his as- 
sociates, and of the people. 

He was ardently desirous to see the 
Sandwich [slanders, as many as could 
read, furnished with the sacred volume. 
He was cheeied when this work advanc- 
ed, and pained whenever it was retarded. 
He was ready to devote and wear out 
the very last energies of his life to for- 
ward this object. He loved the Scrip- 
tures himself, relied on their power for 
the sanctification of men, and derived 
comfort and edification from them, even 
in the mechanical employment of read- 
ing proofs of our translation into the na- 
tive language. 

About two years after he commenced 
his work here, he became convinced that 
an affection of his lungs had commenced 
which would probably prove fatal. He 
received the opinion of the physicians 
on the subject unagitated, cheerfully 
holding all at the disposal of providence, 
but still fondly clinging to his favorite 
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work. He soon became so feeble that it 
was thought the care he bestowed upon 
the work of the office was injurious or 
might prove so, unless he could be in- 
duced to suspend it. He was therefore, 
by a vote of the brethren at this station, 
formally released from the care of the 
printing-office in March, 1831, that he 
might seek rest and refreshment, and 
change of air and scenery, wherever it 
should seem most agreeable among our 
stations. 

He sojourned with his family for a 
season on the hill, the seat of the high 
school, in the upper and interior part of 
Lahaina; but being desirous to employ 
his feeble and decayin wers to the 
best advantage, and thinking he could 
still do something in the way of super- 
intending native workmen aud appren- 
tices in the office, he soon returned; and 
as a matter of choice and pleasure, took 
on himself the care of some parts of the 
work when able to walk to the office, 
which was scarcely ten steps from his 
door. 

To his associates and to the natives, it 
was interesting to see him, while waiting 
for his change, repeatedly, after a few 
days and nights struggling with the 
paroxysms of his disorder, rise sudden] 
from his bed and find his way to the of- 
fice; and when his limbs were weary, to 
see him in his arm-chair, or reclining on 
a settee, with a native compositor by his 
side, comparing first proofs with copy to 
relieve his associates from that service. 
But it was still more interesting to see 
his calm and delightful reliance on 
Christ, while rapidly ripening for heaven; 
enduring his pains, weaknesses, and dis- 
appointments without a murmur; often 
speaking of the glury and preciousness 
of the atonement of Christ, the ground 
of the sinner’s hope. To us who were 
daily with him, no very obvious altera- 
tion in the state of his health appeared 
for about two years from his return, or 
up to the spring of 1834. 

In a conversation which occurred 
about this time, he said, “It is a cause of 
gratitude and thankfulness that my mind 
is so buoyed up. I can truly say my 
heart is oltoli,” Poyful); T said, you feel 
willing that God should do with you and 
yours as he pleases? He replied with 
promptness, “If I know the feeling of 
my heart, I rejoice that we are in his 
hands, and that he will do as he pleases 
with me and mine and with his work. I 
have had no anxiety about my family 
since I read the proof sheets of Deuter- 
onomy. There God represents himself 
in several places as the widow’s God 
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and the father of the fatherless. There 
is a promise, too, in Jeremiah, ‘Leave 
thy fatherless children, [ will preserve 
them alive, and let thy widows trust in 
me.’ The hope of my own acceptance 
with God I found on such passages as 
these; ‘The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; ‘in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.’ My hope 
is in the blood of Christ applied to my 
soul for a converting, sanctifying, and 
purifying influence. ‘He magnified the 
law and made it honorable.’ All that the 
Father hath given to Christ shall come 
to him; and him that cometh unto him, 
he will in no wise cast out. The iniqui- 
ties of all were laid on him. All our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags. 

As our conversation turned on the 
wants of the people around us, he re- 
marked, “If all my enjoyment is derived 
from the Scriptures, what must be the 
condition of those who have no Bible, or 
are not acquainted with its principles. 

While conversing with him on the 3d 
of May, and giving him some account of 
my morning sermon on that day, he lis- 
tened with attention and pleasure, and 
remarked, “How important it is that we 
do for Christ what we do, and suffer for 
Christ what we suffer;—to suffer his will, 
as well as do his will. What is there in 
this world worth living for, but for Christ? 


| Suppose now that wealth had been my 


object, and I had obtained it, heaps and 
loads of it, as others have, what good 
would it do me now, if I had no interest 
in Christ? It could not help me now. 
And so of every thing else. Had I made 
it my great object to feed and clothe my 
family, and see them settled and thriving 
in the world, what could they do to help 
me now, if.I had not a Savior? Let a 
man do his duty to his family, and leave 
them with God, but not make his family 
his great object.” 

I remarked, if we could be instrumen- 
tal of winning one soul to Christ, to be 
forever happy with him in heaven, how 
little would the wealth of the world ap- 
pear to us in comparison with the value 
of the eternal salvation of that single 
soul? “Qh yes;” he replied, “now could 
we be instrumental in turning a hundred 
from the error of their ways, what a 
source of rejoicing! And if by the ef- 
forts of a whole life we could be the 
means of bringing a thousand souls to 
Christ, what a vast source of everlasting 
satisfaction to us and to all the friends of 
God!” He said, “My mind has been turn- 
ing this evening much on this point, 

ould I alter the plan of redemption, if 








I could? What part would I take away 
from it? Would I take away the ever- 
lasting love of the Father? [which, as 
I suppose he meant, chose from eternity 
the objects to be eternally benefitted by 
the work of redemption.] Would I take 
from it the divinity of Christ? Would I 
take from it his atonement? Would I 
take from it that law which he obeyed | 
unto death? I see no part to alter, All 
his ways and all his works are perfect. | 
The plan of redemption is just sucha 
one as pleases me. It is just such a one | 
as my case requires; and of course, just | 
such a one as is needed for all that are | 
to be saved.” I replied, We should be | 
poorly set to work to alter the plan of 
redemption, if we could doit. He ad-| 
ded, “How selfish the heart that could | 
wish it altered; and not only selfish, but | 
how rebellious.” 

On the first Sabbath in June, at his 
pe oped request, the sacrament of the 

supper was administered to him 
on his couch, the last of those seasons 
to him, now as it were, ready to sit down 
with his Lord above. He was enabled, 
however, after this to rise, and attend re- 
peatedly the meetings of the brethren 
during two or three weeks. 

The first week in July his disorder 
began its final triumph, though the par- | 
oxysms did not appear materially differ- 
ent from several which he had before! 
endured. Having occasion to visit and | 
preach to the king, chiefs, and people at | 
a distance, I went on the 5th of July to 
spend the Sabbath a few miles from the 
station, without thinking our brother so 
near his end; and thus was deprived of 
the privilege of seeing how peacefully he 
died. On the evening of the 5th he ap- 
peared more ill, and the brethren and 
sisters around apprehended he would not 
endure oy the night, and requested 
him to state his feelings in few words. 
He said, “If I go to-night, it is well;—if 
I go tomorrow, it is well;—next week, it 
is well;—or next year, it is well;—for me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

Of this gratifying nature were his re- 
marks while able to speak distinctly, un- 
til his dying pains excluded him from in- 
tercourse with his family and his breth- 
ren and sisters, who assembled around 
his bed. fom! who had felt themselves 
edified by his life and conversation, now 
sang hymns and offered prayers, while 
he was, with difficult breathing and 
much bodily pain, wading through the 
swellings of Jordan. 

At three o’clock Sabbath morning, the 
6th of July, the struggle was over, and 
we trust the victory complete through 
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his Redeemer’s strength. As he had 
met and baffled the great and subtle 
tempter, who, a few months before, 
sought to rob him of his hope and peace, 
and induce him to speak reproachfully of 
God, and whom he put to flight by laying 
hold on the cross; so now, we trust, his 
more matured faith triumphed over death 
and sin, and enabled him, on Canaan’s 
shore, to shout the victory in Jesus’ 
name. 

“The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walks of virtuous 


lite— 
Just on the verge of heaven.” 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM JOURNALS AND 
LETTERS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


Tue journal of Mr. Spaulding, whose station 
is at Oukumehame, on the island of Maui, 
contains the following remarks respecting 
the— 


Natives Religious Teaching—.Notions 
of Christian Character. 


January 27, 1834. Was unwell yes- 
terday and unable to preach in the morn- 
ing. The service was conducted by the 
head man of Oukumehame, a member of 
the church. He chose for his text John 
xiii, 17, “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.” As the congre- 
gation assembled under a ranai (shed) 
attached to our house I was able to hear 
the speaker, and should judge that the 
services were conducted with as much 
regularity and spirit, as if a missionary 
had preached. They have no lack of 
words or confidence, and the larger the 
congregation the greater the privilege. 
There are probably but few members in 
the church that would not speak or 
preach on any occasion, if requested. 
This remark will apply, to some extent, 
out of the church as well as init. In 
conversation they often acknowledge 
themselves naaupo, or dark-hearted, but 
they seem not to distrust their abilities 
when they have a prospect of promotion, 
which plainly shows their deplorable ig- 
norance. 

The speaker yesterday made many 
just and appropriate remarks, and un- 
doubtedly communicated some instruc- 
tion to the ignorant; but as in all native 
teaching, there was great lack of depth 
and heart-searching. 

He commenced by saying that these 
were the words of Jesus to his disciples; 
that the things of which he spoke refer- 
red to all the commands revealed in the 
word of God. He proceeded to tell what 
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the commands of God were, repeating 
most of the decalogue, and at the close 
of his remarks on each command, he 
would appropriately add, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
Iie dwelt much on keeping the Sabbath 
and other commands in the decalogue, 
and insisted upon external obedience, 
without showing the state of the heart 
necessary to keep these commandments 
poner A with God. Many natives are 
very conscientious in regard to external 
obedience, while they seem to feel no 
concern about the state of their hearts 
towards God. If they keep all the com- 
mands of God, as did the young man in 
the gospel, \ike him, they are ready to 
ask, “What lack I yet?” and it is one of | 
the most difficult things in missionary 
work to show them that they lack every 
thing, and are ready to perish. If we 
tell them to pray, repert, believe, love 
God, forsake sin, etc., they will reply we 
have done all these things, and are doing 
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injured. There werea number of per- 
sons in the house, but they had sufficient 
warning to escape. This is generally 
the case with native houses, for they are 
so thoroughly tied together with strings, 
that they often shake a long time before 
thev fall. 

11. Arose this morning and found 
our cook-house prostrate. +f was blown 
down last night by the high wind. 
There were two families in the house, 
and as it began to fall, they gathered up 
their mats and calabashes, comprising 
all their furniture, and escaped. We 
were awake much of the night watching 
our own frail habitation, ready to vacate 
it if necessary. 


Decease and Character of a flead- 


Man. 


Mr. Green, whose station is at Wailuku, on 
Maui, makes the following entry in his jour- 
nal. 





them daily; and yet there is no evidence 
that there is the least change, except in 
their external conduct. That a man 
prays in his family is no sign that he isa 
Christian, for there are few families 











where morning and evening prayers are | 
neglected. They have forsaken their| 
idols for the true God, but unless they | 
are renewed by the Holy Ghost, they | 
will not be found his children in the last | 
day. 

To belong to the church, seems to be 
regarded by some as the height of per- 
fection upon earth; and it would be the 
easiest thing imaginable to add as many | 
to it here in one day, as the apos- | 
tles did on the day of pentecost. But | 
then, we should have no better evidence | 
that they were the disciples of Christ) 
than we now have. Many seek to enter) 
the church, and probably know not why | 
they are kept out. 





The additional paragraphs will enable the 
reader to form some correct idea of the frailty 
of the native houses, made of poles and 
thatch, and of the life of exposure which the 
missionaries must lead at new stations, and 
before they can erect more substantial build- 


ings. 


Feb. 10, The wind this evening is 
exceedingly high. It comes in tremen- 
dous gusts from the mountains, and 
makes the native houses here shake like 
reeds. Within a half hour the house of 
Pikeuele has been crushed by the wind. 
The posts and rafters on one side were 





} 
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Sabbath evening, November 16, 1834, 
near the going down of the sun, Auwae, 
the head-man of Wailuku, died. His 
family and servants are greatly afflicted, 
and the people generally, as is common 
on such occasions, give vent to their 
feelings by loud and extravagant wail- 
ings. I will fill this sheet in giving you 
some account of this man, as he was, in 
some respects an extraordinary charac- 
ter, and merits, at least, a brief notice. 

Auwae was born on Hawaii, probably 
not far from the year 1770. By birth he « 
was a chief of low rank. His father was 
attached to the interests of ‘l'amehame- 
ha, was one of his principal genealogists, 
and in various ways rendered him signal 
service. Auwae was instructed in the 
profession of his father, and on his death 
succeeded as one of the king’s genealo- 
gists, and became one of the principal 
men of his profession on the islands, 
The elder brothers of Auwae, on the 
conquest of the islands by TTamehameha, 
were put in possession of considerable 
land, and one of them, a few years be- 
fore the death of the king, committed 


| 


‘some part of Molokai, Wailuku, and 


other lands on Maui to the care of Au- 
wae. The king confirmed him in these 
possessions, on the death of his brother. 
Rihoriho, having had proof of Auwae’s 
skill in the management of his land, on 
the death of his father, continued to him 
the care of Wailuku, of which he had 
the undisturbed possession till his death. 
Auwae was a man of great dignity of 





broken, while the other side remains un- 


character. His intercourse with Tame- 
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hameha and other chiefs of like charac- 
ter was of great benefit. Like them, 
Auwae was a wise man, capable of hold- 

. ing the reins of government. Had the 
successors of Tamehameha gathered 
such men around them, and listened to 
their counsels, their kingdom might have 
been established. Auwae and his wife 
made a profession of religion in the year 
1828. He had always been friendly to 
the mission from its establishment, and 
acted the part of a friend in seasons of 
difficulty. But he was unaffected with 
religious considerations till a year or two 
before he united with the church. His 
overt acts of sin, which were not few, he 
abandoned; and till the time of his death, 
I know of no particular act by which he 
may be said to have affixed a stain to 
his christian character. The king, with- 
in the last eighteen months, sent for him 
twice to counsel with him at Oahu. He 
went down with great reluctance, and 
while there maintained a christian char- 
acter; and in his intercourse with the 
king, conducted, I believe, with his ac- 
custumed discretion. In this I greatly 
rejoice, yet [ must say the evidences of 
his piety were rather of a negative char- 
acter. He had not learned to read with 
any facility, and he seldom said any 
thing by which we might learn what 
were the feelings of his heart. In the 
time of his sickness he was not able to 
converse much. He did ex»ress to his 
wife, his convictions that he should not 
survive this sickness, also a doubt of his 
acceptance with his Lord. To this latter 

"I attach some value, as it is exceedingly 
uncommon for a native to express the 
least doubt of his good estate, however 
deformed may have been his life. Alas! 
of the multitude at Hawaii, how applica- 
ble the words of Watts, 


‘Like brutes they livé, like brutes they die!” 


I do hope, tremblingly hope, that it 
will appear in the great day, that our 
dear friend, who has in some sense be- 
come a father to us at this station, had 
been washed in atoning blood, and at 
death united with many others, who, we 
trust, have been carried from these is- 
lands to the bosom of everlasting love. 
In the hope of a joyful resurrection to 
life eternal, we are about to commit to 
dust all that remains of our friend, Noa 
Auwae. Weare bereaved. May God, 
our guide, our father, sanctify to us this 
affliction, and make us more faithful to 
our surviving _. who are so rapidly 
following each other to the eternal world. 

19. have just returned from the 
funeral of Auwae. I addressed a vast 
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multitude from 1 Peter iv,7. O, that. 


men would learn the frailty of life, and 
seize the present fleeting moment to 
prepare for their account. But, alas, the 
dormant mind of my peop|e, when will it 
awake? 

On his death bed Auwae desired that 
a nephew of his, Kawailepolepo by name, 
| should come into possession of this place. 
This, however, depended, as Auwae well 
knew, upon the will of the king. Ka- 
wailepolepo was, in accordance with the 
advice of David Malo and others, dis- 
patched to Honolulu, before Auwae was 
in his grave, to inform the king of his 
| death, and after informing him of Au- 
| wae’s dying request, to wait his decision, 
| We all prayed that God would incline 
‘the heart of the king to give the land to 
| Kawailepolepo, as he is a very superior 
|man—one of the first scholars in the 
high school, and a man of very consistent 
|piety. To our surprise and joy, he re- 
_turned last week, as the head-man of the 
|place. I hope much from him, and I 
have great confidence that unless the 
| king should dispossess him, I shall find a 
ireal helper in schoo] and in other ways. 
He is very anxious to improve, to civilize 
;and christianize the people, and he is 
‘about to encourage the cultivation of 
cotton, and he very much wants some 
|one to teach the people to manufacture 
, cloth. 








In a letter dated November 25th, 1834, Mr. 
Armstrong gives a 


Description of his Station and the Char- 
acter of the Surrounding People. 


At the close of the general meeting I 
came to Maui, and in company with Mr. 
Green made a tour around the eastern 
peninsula of this island, with a view to 
select a spot for my station. After 
spending a week in exploring the differ- 
ent destitute places, looking at the situa- 
tion of the people, and consulting the 
brethren on this island, Haiku, in Hama- 
kuakoa. was fixed upon, not because in 
itself considered, it is the most eligible, 
but because other places, preferable in 
themselves, were thought to be too re- 
mote and difficult of access to be occu- 
pied by asingle missionary. We came 
to this station in September, and were 
kindly received by the people, especially 
by two members of the Lahaina church, 
who have not failed thus far to supply 
our temporal wants pretty well. The 
had built us a native house, and a smail 
house for cooking, but we have suffered 
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considerably from the inclemency of the 
weather, our house being very po 
Our station being on the windward side 
of the island, is cool and rather pleasant, 
though exposed to a strong and almost 
invariable trade wind. We have fre- 
quent and heavy rains, which render 
every thing in nature around us green 
and flourishing—a matter of some con- 
sequence in these islands. In the win- 
ter, or rainy season, woolen clothing is 
most comfortable. Our house stands on 
an extensive open plain, of considerable 
elevation, and about two miles from the 
sea-shore, affording some prospects by no 
means void of beauty and grandeur. 
On the north we look down upon the 
great Pacific, occasionally agitated into 
fury by the reckless winds, and rolling a 
tremendous surf, with the noise of thun- 
der, on a bold and rocky shore. On the 
east we look over an uneven and ver- 
dant plain, richly variegated with clus- 
ters of the hibiscus and pandanus, and a 
fine stream of water meandering through 
the midst of it from the mountain to the 
sea; and here and there a cluster of 
grass houses, presenting rather the ap- 
pearance of dreary solitude and squalid 
poverty, than of industry and comfort. 
On the south we have a delightful pros- 
pect of mountain scenery, extending to 
the very top of the high mountain called 
by the natives Hale a Kala, the house of 
the sun. The dense silvery groves of 
the candle-tree, the towering yet delicate 
koa, not unlike the wild locust of the 
Susquehannah in appearance, present. a 
most lovely picture, especially when 
viewed in the light of the evening sun. 
To the west we have a distinct view of 
the Wailuku station, though it is four- 
teen or fifteen miles distant. The isth- 
mus between presents rather a barren 
and dreary appearance, but a neat dwel- 
ling-house, together with the out build- 
ings and public buildings, consisting of 
the church, school-house, etc., viewed in 
connection with the romantic scenery 
beyond, appear well. With the excep- 
tion of one deep ravine, there is a good 
carriage road from this station to that. 
In regard to the people of this region 
I can say little that is encouraging. A 
few profess to be seeking the way of life 
and walk circumspectly, but the great 
body of them “drink in iniquity like 
water,” and manifest no concern for their 
souls. We have daily evidence of their 
deceitfulness, lying, treachery, backbit- 
ing, unconquerable indolence, etc. The 
schools taught by natives are almost en- 
tirely extinct, and there is little demand 
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for books. Idols have been worshipped 
here within the past year, and a great 
many commenced drinking rum and en- 
gaged in their former sports, but the 
governor has suppressed these evils for 
the present, at least, though nothing but 
the civil arm keeps them down. The 
use of tobacco is now prohibited by law 
on this island. There are ten church- 
members within the bounds of my parish, 
of whom eight appear well, though their 
character as Christians is entirely nega- 
tive; the other two are very inconsistent, 
and cause me much solicitude. 


Decease and Character of a Female 
Convert. 


Under date of December 2d, 1834, Mr. Ly- 
man writes— 


Since the date of my last the Lord has 
taken, as we trust, one of the female 
members of this church to himself. Her 
native name was Anapu. She was prob- 
ably not less than sixty years of age. 
She was admitted to the church in the 
beginning of the year 1832, and received 
the name of Elina. She has uniformly 
maintained a christian character. I never 
conversed with her when she did not 
seein to realize that religion should be 
the one great business of her life. Nor 
was this the expression of the lips mere- 
ly. I have often felt reproved by seeing 
her devotedness to the Savior, as evinced 
in her daily walk. In ———e with 
her, I have been no less surprised, than 
delighted, with the evidence that she 
had been taught by the Holy Spirit. 
She was poor, and had nothing to bring 
her into notice, except attachment to the 
Savior, and perhaps more strength of 
mind than is usual among this people for 
persons of her age. 

She had been in a decline for some 
months. The morning of her death, she 
conversed with her busband and daugh- 
ter, exhorting them to go to the Savior, 
and beseeching them, by their love to 
her, to follow her as she had followed 
Christ. At the close of the conversation 
she asked for food. It being brought 
she eata few mouthfuls, reclining upon 
her elbow. The food was removed, and 
she lay upon her pillow. Her daughter 
sat down to eat in another part of the 
room. After a few minutes she rose 
and went to her mother. At first she 
supposed her to be asleep, but on exami- 
nation found that the spirit had depart- 
ed. Would that all our church-members 
were in character like Elina. 
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The fact that less has been done of late by 
the rulers at the Sandwich Islands, to promote 
Christianity there, and that some laws former- 
ly enacted against immorality and disorder 
have been repealed, or are less vigorously en- 
forced, has often been alluded to in this work. 
Mr. Emerson, remarking on the influence 
which this state of things seems to be exerting 
now on the progress of truth and piety, and 
seems likely to exert in future, proceeds to 
say— 





So far from regarding the late anarchy 


in this government as an alarming or! 
discouraging symptom, I have, from the | 
first, regarded it as an event, which [ did | 
believe, and do still, will, in the hands of 
God, tend more to open the eyes of this 
people and this mission, and prepare the 
way for the gospel to become a two- 
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MISSION OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


TxoseE who remember how savage a charac- 
ter the natives of New Zealand sustained 
when christian missions were commenced 
among them, will peruse the following para- 
graphs with admiration of the power of the 
gospel which has so softened and humanized 
so degraded and barbarous a race. The ex- 
tracts are from a speech of Rev. W. Yate, a 
missionary recently returned from that field of 
labor, delivered at the anniversary of the 
Church Missionary Society in May last. 


Great Change effected among the Natives 
through Missionary Labors. 


In the immediate and direct object of the 
mission, much more work offers itself than the 
missionaries are able to perform. Scarcely a 
day passes without their preaching; and many 
persons who live at distant places earnestly 
request visits from them, if it were only for a 
few days; offering to make roads on purpose 
for them, and to afford them every possible 
facility. It was not always so: but a short 
time before, the very same people would have 
thrown every difficulty in the way of mission- 
aries who wished to visit them. They tabooed, 
or made sacred, the roads, that the missiona- 
ries might not traverse them; and declared 
the rivers sacred, to prevent them from cros- 
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edged sword in our hands, than all the 
kind laws and kind offices in the power 
of the rulers of the land to make or to 
bestow. From the notes of my brethren 
I believe there has not been a period for: 
several years, if there has ever been 
since the commencement of the mission, 
when vital godliness has been taking 
root so deep and firm among the people, 
as during these last twelve or eighteen 
months; and this too in the midst of ap- 
parent adversity. This season of confu- 
sion has furnished something like a mir- 
ror, through which the natives can be 
more easily made to see their own char- 
acter as sinners, than before. “Whom 
the Lord loveth, he rebukes and chas- 
tens.” Had not this rebuke been sent 
upon us, I fear the eyes of some would 
not soon have been opened to see the 
rottenness of some who profess to love 
the Savior. 





other Societies. 


The natives, in general, are now not only 
anxious to receive instruction of a religious 
kind, but they wish the missionaries to make 
laws for them. They consult them as casuists: 
they seek counsel of them as to matters of 
peace and war; and there are few occasions 
on which they do not refer to them. In such 
matters, I aud the brethren at Waimate were 
almost daily employed. 

The natives are also adopting all the cus- 
toms of the Europeans. They wish for the 
introduction of the various rites and ceremo- 
nies of the English church, as to marriage and 
other things. Their various superstitions are 
gradually, or, I should rather say, rapidly dy- 
ing away. When I tell the audience that 
three hundred New Zealanders have embraced 
the gospel, and are aiming to live in consist- 
ency with its sacred requirements, I think that, 
while you are grateful to God for the signal 
success with which he has graciously crowned 
the labors of his servants in New Zealand, 
you will also express your cordial approbation 
of the vigorous prosecution of the society’s 
operations in that mission, by its gradual ex- 
tension as circumstances may providentially 
admit. 


I have attended the death beds of upward 
of forty natives; and have witnessed some of 
those scenes which are so delightful to a 
Christian. I cannot express the pleasure 
which I have felt, on some of those occasions, 
at witnessing the firmness of their faith, the 
sincerity of their love to Christ, and their joy 
and triumph in the prospect of dissolution. 
Such expressions as these have often proceed- 
ed from the lips of dying New Zealanders:— 
“Oh when shall I come and appear before 
God?”—“‘When shall I go to see Jesus 
Christ?”—*‘When shall I have done feeling 
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any sin within me?’”’—“Wher shall I have 
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nothing but love in my heart?”—“When shall 
I be like my Savior?” 

The native cruelty is diminishing. War is 
less known. Infanticide is likely to be alto- 
gether abolished. In the course of the first 
few years of my residence in New Zealand, I 
witnessed six different cases of infanticide: I 
have seen mothers break the necks and dash 
out the brains of babes who hung at their 
breasts; but, in the course of the last four 
years, I have not witnessed one case, nor 
heard of one, except in the vicinity of the 
harbors, where the natives have been injured 
by their intercourse with licentious British 
sailors. 

It will doubtless be asked, what were the 
means which have been employed to effect 
such important changes. I ¢annot but recol- 
lect for how many years the patience of the 
missionaries and of the society was tried; and 
how God seemed determined, as it were, to 
ascertain how far they were willing to sow, 
though they might not receive an immediate 
recompense. The means which have been 
employed were, first, the preaching of the 
gospel—a free and full offer of salvation, 
through the blood of the cross, to all who 
were willing to receive it, however evil their 
former characters might have been. Then, 
there was the instrumentality of the schools, 
by means of which 800 natives have been 
enabled to read the word of God for them- 
selves; while hundreds more are able to read 
so as to make out the meaning, though not so 
as to be fully intelligible to others. But, of 
all the means employed, on which God seem- 
ed to stamp his peculiar blessing, I would 
mention the liturgy of the established church: 
it is so simple—its confessions, its praises, its 
petitions come so fully home to every case— 
itis so suitable, from the universality of its 
character and the extent of its petitions—it is 
so calculated to bring every proper devotional 
feeling into exercise, that it has been one 
grand means, not only of promoting christian | 
knowledge, but of advancing the soul in the 
experience of grace, and leading it on in the 
ways of God. While I have heard thousands 
of the New Zealanders lifting up their hearts 
and their voices in prayer and in praise to 
God ia the language of the national liturgy, 
it has filled my heart with gratitude to that 
God, who suggested it to the minds of his ser- 
vants to indite that form of sound words. 


Eagerness of the Natives for Teachers. 


In a journey which I have taken, nearly 
five hundred miles from the Bay of Islands, I 
was very cordially received, and my whole 
visit proved very interesting. The people 
wished particularly to receive ss in- 
struction, though they did not know exactly to 
what it might lead. At one place I had con- 
versed with them about my going to England, 
for the purpose of obtaining assistance. As I 
lay in my tent at night, I heard some of the 
natives conversing together. “We must hold 
a committee,” they said, “about keeping him 
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is going to England, and the ship is here to 
take him; but he shall not go. He shall be 
our slave: not our slave to fetch us wood or to 
draw water for us; no, but our talking slave. 
Yes, he shall be our slave to talk to us ‘and to 
teach us. Keep him we will!” Having over- 
heard their conversation, I was prepared to 
meet them in the morning. I stated the case 
fairly to them, and pledged myself to use all 
my influence to get them two missionaries, 
who might give them the instruction which 
they were so desirous of receiving. 


Artifices of the Enemies of Missions. 


I am compelled to add, that there are many 
enemies to the cross in New Zealand; some 
of whom are natives, and some Europeans. 
They have used all possible means to do in- 
jary. They have established grog-shops, into 
which many have been enticed to drink the 
liquid fire. Recently they have brought in the 
aid of ventriloquism. They have taken a na- 
tive youth, and have initiated him in the mys- 
tery; and then sent him to the chiefs, to in- 
form them that all which the missionaries had 
taught them was a lie. The people were 
called together, and were told that the youth 
would work a miracle to prove that the mis- 
sionaries had taught falsehoods. Owing cither 
to the force of truth, or a failure of courage, 
or some other cause, the youth said, at the 
time appointed, ‘‘A!l that the missionaries 
have said is perfectly true: only they have 
made a mistake as to the day on which the 
people should worship. Saturday, and not 
Sunday, is the proper day.” He then called, 
first on a stone and then on a tree, to attest 
the truth of what he had said; from which ob- 
jects sounds seemed to come in reply. The 
people were astonished, and some of them 
adopted the Saturday instead of the Sunday. 
This created some little confusion for the time; 
but the thing has since fallen to the ground: 
the people have discovered the trick which had 
been practised to delude them, and are re- 
turning to their duty. 


Circumstances attending the Formation of a 
New Station. 


A sixth station has been formed on the banks 
of the Thames, in a place where we had long 
been anxiousjto Jabor. We have met there 
with great encouragement. Formerly, we 
were not allowed to land at that place; but, 
on the occasion to which I refer, we were met 
by fifteen hundred of the natives. When we 
landed, some of the chiefs said that it was 
their intention to make some speeches. They 
called first on an old chief, who spoke for near- 
ly an hour. “The missionaries,” he said, “are 
come to blunt the points of our spears—to 
snap our clubs asunder—to draw the bullets 
out of our muskets—to bury our bayonets in 
the ground—to bring this tribe and that tribe 
together—and to make all, all to live in 
peace.” A loud shout then burst from the 
whole assembly—“We will have them! We 
will have them!”” The people were very anx- 
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ious for an answer. We told them, that when 
we are about to engage in any work, it was 
always our custom to seek guidance and di- 
rection from God. “Weli then,” they said, 
“seek guidance and direction from God now.” 
I told them that it was our intention to hold a 
service; and after that, to explain our views 
and intentions as to the request which the 
ehiefs had made. I gave out a hymn, and 
with five or six boys whom I had taken with 
me, raised a tune: to my great astonishment, I 
found that the majority of the people not only 
knew the words of the bymn, but joined in the 
tune to which it was sung. When I began to 
read the church service, my astonishment in- 
creased to find that they united in the confes- 
gion and in the various responses, with all 
their voices. The circumstance which had led 
to this which so astonished me was afterward 
explained. A boy who had lived with me 
had gone among them while on a visit to his 
relations, and had taken with him his prayer 
and hymn books: with the little knowledge 
which he bad obtained, he had established a 
school, where he taught those who weat, to 
sing the tunes which he had learned, and to 
join in various portions of the service of the 
church; and hence, as with one voice and 
heart, they joined in the beautiful responses of 
the liturgy. 


Translation and eager Reception of the 


Scriptures. 


The missionaries have been diligently em- 
ployed in translating the Scriptures into the 
Janguage of New Zealand; and the whole of 
the New Testament has been completed. It 
was commenced about six years ago, under 
great difficulties: there was no grammar of the 
language; and every word and peculiarity of 
expression we had to search out for ourselves. 
Thirty-eight chapters of the book of Genesis 
have also been translated. 

When the box containing the Scriptures ar- 
rived, the New Zealanders said,—“A box is 
now come full of knowledge, which will go 
from the North Cape down to the South Cape.” 
They added, “We have often had something 
come which we thought good—casks of rum, 
and barrels of powder, and muskets; but now 
something is come, which will teach us, not to 
drink rum, not to fire powder and use mus- 
kets, but to do good.”’ All were desirous, by 
some means or other, to obtain a copy. 

In consequence of our having formed ele- 
mentary schools, about eight hundred could 
read; and, almost immediately after the Scrip- 
tures were brought into use, the whole of those 
persons were supplied with them. They pur- 
chased them by their own industry. I have 
not given away a single copy: they were so 
desirous to obtain them, that they were willing 
to work six weeks each for the few copies 
which we could put into their hands; and they 
value them more and take more care of them, 
than if we had given them, as they look on 
them more as their own property when they 
have to work for them. 
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The natives of New Zealand entertain a 
very high respect for the Bible, as the word 
of God. They do not ask, “What does Mr. 
Yate say? What does Mr. Clark or Mr. 
Hamlin say?” but, “What does God say?” 
When they receive copies they invariably 
take them home to their families, and read 
them, morning, noon, and night. I have gone 
into native villages, where a few years ago I 
should scarcely have been admitted, and I 
have seen half a dozen parties assembled, 
reading the Scripture, deliberating upon it, 
and asking pertinent questions. Ob, what a 
different scene is this from what I witnessed 
during the first three years of my residence 
among them! Formerly they delighted in 
dancing, in singing the war-song, and relating 
their idle tales: but now they read the word 
of God, which speaks of peace and harmony; 
and they say that they derive more pleasure 
from reading the Scriptures than from sing- 
ing all their war-songs and dancing all their 
dances. 


A chief of great importance, named Depay, 
was present when the national flag arrived 
from the British government, by which the in- 
dependence of New Zealand was established 
—a favor which the native will, no doubt, ac- 
knowledge at some future day. The various 
chiefs were requested to be present, to choose 
one flag out of three. They assembled, and 
made speeches, some of which were very 
much to the purpose, and some very far from 
it. At last, Depay got up, and said, “New 
Zealanders, listen to me—I have something 
new to say to you. I have the book which 
will set all right, if we get it into our hearts. 
There will be no more quarrelling among New 
Zealanders: there will be no dispute as to 
what we shall get by hoisting that flag; for 
Jesus Christ says in his book, “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments—and this is my 
commandment, that ye love one another. 
Now, who could have told you this but God? 
Could any of the natives? No, they never 
heard of such a thing. Could any of the 
Europeans? No, for they only think of gain. 
Could any of the missionaries? No, not un- 
less they learned it out of this book. No, 
Jesus Christ himself has taught it to us: he 
has told us to love one another.” He then 
exhorted them all to learn to read, each man 
in his own language, the word of God. 


The natives take generally the language of 
Scripture in its most literal meaning; and 
when they cannot understand it, they come to 
us to have it explained. I will give you one 
instance, to illustrate the literal way in which 
they understand the Scriptures: it may appear 
ludicrous; but there was not, I believe, any 
intention to do wrong, on the part of the per- 
son alluded to. A lad who was in my em- 
ployment came into the room one day with 
his head covered with oil. He had poured 
a bottle of train oil on his head, and-it was 
running down his back. I told him that it 
was coutrary to my wish that he should do so, 
and was exceedingly unpleasant to me. He 
thereupon called to a number of friends who 
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were sitting under a verandah, “Hear what 
this angry man says!’ Then, turning to me, 
“Do you not tell us that we are to do all that 
the Bible says?” “Certainly,” I replied, “but |! 
what has that to do with your making your- || 
self so frightful a figure?” “Why,” he return- 
ed, ‘Jesus Christ says, in his gospel, that || 
when we fast we are not to disfigure our faces, 
but to anoint our heads; and this morning the 
pig got into the stable and run away with my 
breakfast, and I have had nothing to eat to- 
day: thus I was obliged to fast, and I thought |! 
it right to go and anoint my head with oil.” 
This gave me a subject to speak from on the 
next Sunday morning. I explained to them 
the difference between a voluntary and an in- 
voluntary fast; and I trust that service was 
attended with good effect. 


Testimony to the Character and Success of 
the Missionaries. 


James Busby, Esq., British consular resi- 
dent in New Zealand, under date of Decem- 
ber 4th, 1854, wrote as follows to the Rev. Mr. 
Innes, of Edinburgh. 


As you keep up an acquaintance with mis- 
sionary proceedings, you will be well pleased 
to have my testimony to the eminent useful- 


ness of the Church Missionary Society’s mis- || 


sionaries here, and to their entire devotion to 
the duties of their high and honorable calling. 
I believe a secular-minded man, if unhappily 
placed among them, could not continue to be 
associated with them; so entirely devoted are 
they to their Master’s work, which they have 
pursued with a singleness of aim above all 
praise. 

The fruits of their labors are beginning to 
appear far and near. The change which has | 
taken place in the character even of those na- 
tives who make no profession of listening to | 
their instructions, is highly gratifying. ‘The | 





light of Christianity falls on the minds of those r 


among them, who listen to the ministrations of | 
the missionaries, like light from heaven. Even 
the secular knowledge which the teaching of 
Christianity conveys is a new creation in their 
minds; and it has not to contend with the 
false lights of worldly knowledge or worldly 
wisdom, which form such powerful obstacles 
to the spread of truth where it has long 
shone. 

The missionaries have secured the entire 
confidence of the natives, and their influence 
is extending wherever their names have been 
heard. The country is become rapidly chris- 
tian. In most of the villages within many 
miles of this place the christian Sabbath is es- 
tablished; not only by rest from labor, but by 
acts of worship, conducted by individuals who 
have been educated by the missionaries. 
Many are decided Christians: many more are 
influenced in their conduct by christian pre- 
cepts. A very few years of such progress as 
the last will make the country as well entitled 
to be called ehristian, as many countries which 
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| have enjoyed the light of revelation since it 


first dawned on the world. 


| MISSION OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY AT SIERRA LEONE, 


| Tue report of this mission made to the so- 
| . . . 

| ciety for the year 1834, contains the following 
| statements respecting the— 


| Population under the Influence of the Mis- 
sionaries and Helpers. 


The labors of the society, in the colony of 


| Sierra Leone, are principally intended to ben- 
efit the Africans liberated from slavery, and 


| located in the colony by the care of the British 


| government. 


The ministers, catechists, and 


| native assistants, at present employed by the 


society, labor among a population of about 


/10,000. With the majority of this number, 


however, they have only a very slight con- 
nection; as probably not fewer than half are 
either heathen, or such as give no sign of their 
regard to Christianity, except by appearing at 
church to be married, and abstaining from 
their usual labor on Sunday (both being re- 
quired by law); or, at most, sending their 
children and apprentices to receive instruc- 
tion. 

The number, however, who renounce hea- 
thenism, and put themselves in the way of 
obtaining christian kowledge, by attending 
the house of God on the Sabbath day, is about 
3,000, including children—a number consider- 
able enough to require more labor than can 
well be bestowed on them under present cir- 
cumstances; especially as so large a portion 
| of the adults being unable to read must de- 
pend almost exclusively on what they learn 
by public teaching, and in the few domestic 
visits which it is in the power of their teachers 
to pay them. 

There were, at the commencement of the 
year, nine Europeans, one country-born, and 
twenty-four natives employed in the active la- 
bors of the mission, including thirteen females. 
To these were added during the year, either 
by arrival from England or by appointment 
in the colony, four Europeans, one country- 
born, and three natives. But in the same 
period it pleased God to remove three Euro- 
| peans by death; it was found necessary that 

three others should return to England on ac- 
, count of health; while one native was dismiss- 
/ed for disgraceful conduct. Thus it will be 
seen that, notwithstanding the additions men- 
| tioned, the numerical force can scarcely be ac- 
| counted greater at the close than at the com- 
| mencement of the year. 

It cannot be matter of surprise, that the 
breaches thus made by deaths and removals, 
| have rendered it very difficult to supply the 
| wants of the people in any adequate degree. 
| There are now several stations which have not 
a resident European; and one which had that 
advantage for about three months, was desti- 








tute of it during the rest of the year. To 
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those who know the enervating effect of the 
climate, it will be evident that even where this 
provision is made, it is far too small for a 
population of 1,000 or sometimes 2,000. There 
cannot be, in such a case, that constant care 
in watching over the habits of the people, par- 
ticularly the communicants and candidates, 
» the former amounting to 634 (including those 
of Wellington), and the latter to 318. There 
cannot be that patient attention, in leading 
them forward step by step in christian knowl- 
edge, which is so needful and which appears 
to have been contemplated by the parent 
committee when proposing to appoint a cler- 
£yman and a catechist besides native assist- 
ants for each village. At the present moment 
not one village is so provided for. 

It may also be mentioned, that formerly 
Stated visits of inspection were paid to the 
schools, by inspectors appointed for that pur- 
pose; and it was thought with considerable 
benefit: but during the last three years this 
has been relinquished, for the same cause as 
that just named—the great want of European 
laborers. 

It is by no means intended in these obser- 
vations to underrate the labors of natives, 
without which, in fact, it would be difficult to 
carry on the work at all to any extent; but 
only to intimate the great desirableness of a 
larger portion of European skill and foresight, 
in order to co-operate with native strength and 
willingness. 


After giving a detailed statement respect- 
ing each station, the report concludes with 
the following — 


Remarks and Summary. 


Although the laborers employed in this field 
have sometimes been exercised with feelings 
of a mournful cast, owing to some of the events 
which have been noticed, yet, through the 
mercy of the gracious Master whom they 
serve, the have not been always dejected. 
They have, in fact, been much cheered by ob- 
serving the evident blessing resting on the or- 
dinances of divine appointment; the diligence 
of the people in frequenting the bouse of God, 
and their apparent seriousness in listening to 
the word dispensed among them; the zealous 
and spontaneous exertions of some of them to 
provide a place for the worship of God; and 
the peaceful end of a few who have left this 
world of sin and sorrow with the blessed pros- 
pect of an everlasting rest in the presence of 
their Savior. Even the diminution of their 
number, which has been referred to as a 
source of discouragement, they are disposed 
to contemplate in another point of view. Per- 
haps, though painful in itself, it may have been 
mercifully appointed, not only to put them in 
mind of their entire dependence upon God, 
but also to teach them the important truth, 
that “there is no restraint to the Lord to save 
by many or by few.” Perhaps it may have 
seemed good to him to reduce them, as he did 
formerly the army of Gideon, tu a very small 
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company, in order more undeniably to prove 
that the wisdom and strength, the courage and 
patience, so needfu! for the warfare to which 
he calls his servants, are entirely from him- 
self, as well as the blessed victory with which 
he condescends at length to crown their ef- 
forts. 

To his mercy they would afresh commend 
themselves; soliciting, at the same time, the 
fervent prayers of their honored superiors, and 
of all the friends of the society; that, notwith- 
standing their fewness and feebleness, he, 
whose servants they are, ‘would falfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodness; that the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in 
them, and they in him, according to the grace 
of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Average attendance on public worship:— 








Sunday morning, 2,985 
afternoon, 600 
evening, 1,357 

Week-day, 1,433 

Communicants, 439 

Baptisms, 42 

Candidates, 366 

Day scholars, 1,311 

Evening scholars, 113 

Sunday scholars, 914 

— —__ 
DOMESTIC. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Appropriations for Printing and Distribut- 
ing Tracts in Foreign Languages. 


THE executive committee of the American 
Tract Society, at New York, have issued the 
following circular, expressing the plams and 


intentions of that institution. It will be seen 


that the aid preposed to be furnished to mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands is most appropriate 
and important. 


The executive committee of the American 
Tract Society would tremble at the idea of 
doing any thing to retard the circulation, in 
our own country, of the Society’s standard 
evangelical volumes, or of its smaller publica- 
tions, accompanied by christian effort and 
prayer for the salvation of men; but there are 
claims also from foreign lands, and the com- 
mittee cannot but believe that it is in the 
hearts of Christians of this community vigor- 
ously to sustain each of these noble enter- 
prises. ‘ 

As the result of information obtained by 
correspondence with our several foreign mis- 
sionary institutions, and with the laborers at 
the several stations to which the society’s aid 
has hitherto been given, the committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that thirty-five 
thousand dollars is the least amount which 
this society ought to attempt to remit to for- 
eign stations during its current year. They, 
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therefore, at their stated meeting, October 19, 
1835, unanimously 

Resolved, That, in case sufficient contribu- 
tions shall be received, the following appro- 
priations be made during the society’s current 
year, ending April 15, 1836; and that the same 
be remitted, under the direction of the finance 
committee: viz. 


To China, the Chinese being the written lan- 
gusse of from one fourth to one third of the 
uman family, for the use of missionaries of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and of Rev. Charles Gutz- 
laff, seers Afa, and = ae includ- 

ing aid in preparing Chinese metal type, 

To China, for use of uiatbanedion of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, two having recently 
sailed for China, 

To Singapore and Indian Archipelago, there 
being at Singapore a chesnstgpe Wunder 
two presses; founts of type in Chinese, Ma- 
lay, Arabic, Siamese, Javanese, and Bugis, 
and great facilities for intercourse with adja- 
cent countries—1,500 tracts and books re- 
cently distributed at a Chinese funeral, 

To Siam, for use of the American Baptist mis- 
sion, where are now, or are expected soon 
to arrive, founts of type in Siamese, Chinese, 
—_ English, a press, and five mission fam- 
ilies, 

To Siam, fur use of mission of American Board 
of Commissioners, 

To Burmah, where are a type and stereotype 
foundery; four presses printing in Burmese; 
a press and founts of type just procured for 
printing in Karen and Taling, and several Ka- 
ren tracts prepared; two new stations estab- 
lished; 11,000 tracts recently distributed in a~ 
single tour up the Irawaddy; many efficient 
native distributers, and the whole amount 
appropriated supposed to have been expend- 
ed the last year, 

To Orissa, for use of Rev. Amos Sutton, who 
recently visited this country, and of Ameri- 
can Baptist and English General Baptist mis- 
sionaries; two mission families having sailed 
with Mr. Sutton, and a reinforcement being 
now expected from England. This is the 
*holy land” of India, the site of the temple 
of Juggernaut, who is “god of gods among 
Hindoo deities,” and which is “annually 
visited by halfa million of pilgrims, speaking 
all the languages of India, from Cape Como- 
rin to the mountains of Cashmere,” 

For the Jamul People, in Ceylon and Southern 
India; two new stations having been formed 
on the island, and one on the adjacent conti- 
nent; two presses, with numerous schools, 
and many qualified native distributers, 

For the Makhrattas, a stereotype foundery hav- 
ing been recently establised at Bombay, and 
tours for tract distribution being a prominent 
object of the mission, 

For Worthern India, for use of mission of West- 
ern Foreign Missionary Society at Lahore, a 
station fur distant from all other missions; 
and a large reinforcement being about to sail, 
accompanied by a press, 

To the Sandwich Islands, where are three mis- 
sion presses, nearly twenty native printers, 
and 50,000 scholars, 

To Syria, an Arabic press receutly established 
at Beyroot, 

Tothe WVestorians, for tracts in Syriac, 

To Smyrna, (including $300 for use of Rev. 
Josiah Brewer,) for Asia Minor and Mission 
stations at Scjo and ‘I'rebizond; Mr. Homan 
Hallock being now in this country to procure 
founts of type in Armenian and other lan- 
guages, 

To Greece, for use of mission of Protestant 
Episcopa! Church. Press located at Syra. 
“Great demand for books and tracts,’’ and 
extensive facilities for distribution, 

To Greece, for use of missionaries of American 
Board of Commissioners, 


$4,000 


750 


1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
500 


1,750 
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To nay we for tracts in Armenian 
Modern Greek, and in Hebrew-Spanish for 


Jews in Turkey, 

To Russia, for use of tract friends in St. Pe- 
tersbargh, who “labor for 60,000,000,” and 
whose ‘‘chief dependence,” is now on this 
society; no Russian peasant having been 
known to refuse a tract 

To —— for use of Lower Saxony Tract 
Society, ——. $700; Tract Society at 
Barmen, $300; Prussian Tract Society at 
Berlin, $300; urgent applications having 
been received from each station; much oppo- 
sition encountered, and cheering indications 
of the revival of evangelical religion, 

To France, for use of Paris Tract Society and 
of auxiliaries and French and American 
Christians co-operating with hey; particular- 
ly to aid in circulating standard evangelical 
volumes, and circulating tracts, in Spanish, 

To South Africa, for use of the South African 
Female Tract Society, at Cape Town, in 
connection with American missionaries, 

To the Moravian Brethren, especially to aid 
their missionaries in the West Indies and 
Canada in tract circulation, 700 

To North American Indians, for use of Amer- 
ican Baptist Board, especially at their press 


in Shawnoe, 300 
Unappropriated, reserved to meet new claims, 700 
Total, $35,000 


The spirit of communications from our for- 
eign missionary institutions is, in the language 
of one of them, “Go on raising funds, and 
making as large appropriations as you can. 
We will do all in cur power to assist in secur- 
ing for them a judicious application. If one 
or more power-presses can be employed at the 
larger missions, the Lord assisting us, we will 
send them.” They are ready to increase the 
number of printers; establish type and stereo- 
type founderies; bring missionaries, native 
converts, and others into efficient operation as 
distributors; and use every means to render 
this society’s appropriations effectual for the 
diffusion of divine truth, and the conversion of 
perishing men to God. 

While such are the openings; while the 
number of devoted men consecrating them- 
selves to foreign fields is so limited, and death 
is making its inroads upon them; while intelli- 
gence from every quarter shows the press to 
be an indispensable auxiliary to their efforts, 
and access is easy to so large portions of the 
earth’s population; and while God is pouring 
upon us the bounties of his providence, and 
enlarging the hearts of his people, the com- 
mittee dare not limit their efforts to raising a 
sum less than $35,000 for foreign and pagan 
lands the current year. Many of the proposed 
appropriations may be usefully increased, 
should sufficient means be contributed. Be- 
sides raising this sum, the society’s current ex? 
penses which must be met previous to April 
15th, will probably be not less than $30,000, 
and the whole amount now in the society’s 
treasury is but $2,391 32. 

The committee trust that no effort on the 
part of the society’s agents will be wanting; 
but the object cannot be accomplished without 
the proffered aid of the friends of the cause 
generally. Especially do they rely on the eo- 
operation of clergymen in presenting the ob- 
ject to their own and neighboring congrega- 
tions; and of auxiliary societies, churches, 
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ladies’ associations; and individuals, male and |) vain, without the superadded blessing of the 
female, in collecting, personally contributing, || Holy Spirit in answer to prevailing prayer. 


and early remitting so much as is within their | 


By order and in behalf of the executive 


power. To all it must be a motive, that the committee, 


“night” which shall close opportunities for | 
such efforts ‘“‘cometh;” that millions are speed- | 


ing their way to eternity, without so much as 
a tract to tell them of Christ; and who will 
forget that all we do for their salvation will be 


James Minor, Chairman. 


WituiaM A. Hatcrock, Cor. Sec. 
O. Eastman, Vis. and Fin. Sec. 


New York, October 20, 1835. 


GFRiscellanies. 


PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN CHINA. 
[Continued from p. 429. ] 


The obstacles in the way of the introduction 
of christian knowledge into the Chinese em- 
pire were treated of in the last number. 
Mention will now be made of some of the 


Encouragements and Facilities. 


From this view of the obstacles, we turn 
our eyes to the existing encouragements and 
facilities for disseminating the gospel in China. 
After what has been said it may be thought 
that little place remains to search for facilities. 
Yet, inconsiderable as they may seem, and 
transient as some of them may be, it is still 
true, that, viewed by the light of sober calcu- 
lation, and christian confidence, there is rea- 
sonable ground of encouragement to the 
friends of China. Respecting the first two ob- 
stacles enumerated, it is quite obvious, that if 
the laws be rigorously executed against the 
admission of foreigners, and the propagation 
of the christian religion, then neither the gos- 
pél itself, nor its ministers can even be known 
at all in the empire. But, in the good provi- 
dence of God, such a state of things has occur- 
red, both in and out of China, that the force 
of these presumptuous restrictions is weaken- 
ed. No radical change has taken place, or 
indeed begun; the spirit of improvement and 
liberty has not been wafted so far towards the 
orient; but this state, such as it is, seems to 
be attributable to the weakness or venality of 
the frontier guards. But whatever the cause 
may be; the fact is undeniable, that, during 
the last three years, intercourse has been ex- 
tensively maintained with the eastern maritime 
portions of the country; and equally undenia- 
ble, that this has existed only by the cowardice 
or connivance of the imperial officers. It is 
true that the interior has in no case been pene- 
trated, except in a very recent, solitary in- 
stance, when two persons made a rapid excur- 
sion inland thirty or forty miles, to the Ankoy 
[Anke] tea hills. But that the amount and 
value of this intercourse coast-wise may be 
duly estimated, it should be considered that 
access is therby obtained to many populous 
cities, more numerous villages, and still more 
freely to a long tract of the country adjoining 
the coast, from the eastern parts of Kwantung 
quite up to Chible, if.uot to Mantchou Tar- 








tary. This range embraces some of the most 
flourishing towns of the empire, the borders of 
its most fruitful provinces, and a total popula- 
tion of many millions of people. 

But the peculiar circumstances of the ex- 
peditions should also be remembered: that 
they were performed in ships well able to de- 
fend themselves; that they generally kept at a 
distance from the large cities; and that by 
means of their lucrative trade they could pur- 
chase or enable the native merchants to pur- 
chase, the connivance of those petty officers, 
whose duty it was to drive them away and 
prevent all intercourse. It should be known 
also that during the whole period of the trade, 
the chief article of profitable traffic has been 
opium. But other and more legitimate means 
had effect also in inviting this friendly inter- 
course, such as gratuitous medical assistance 
everywhere rendered to the natives, and the 
free distribution of christian and other useful 
books. These means exerted a redeeming in- 
fluence to the limited extent to which they 
could be employed, and under the inauspicious 
circumstances of their action. In the more 
recent voyages, the adventurers, taught by ex- 
perience, avoided all collision and even inter- 
course with the officers of government, as far 
as possible; and in this way, and by cultivat- 
ing friendly relations everywhere with the 
people, they generally avoided or overcame 
any restriction or opposition from the govern- 
ment. 

‘Under such circumstances has the maritime 
intercourse with China been hitherto main- 
tained; and by a regard to them all in our 
estimate, we shall neither be elated at such 
successes, nor yet despise this practicable 
mode of access to several millions of this im- 
prisoned nation. At the present time more 
work is to be done there, than there are chris- 
tian missionaries prepared to engage in it. 
Individual enterprise has hitherto carried on 
this intercourse, borne its losses, and reaped 
its gains. But it may be resumed at no dis- 
tant day, we trust, under happier conditions, 
and maintained, till the frequency of passing 
this wall of separation shall cause both natives 
and foreigners to forget its existence. Though 
all such transient visits must be regarded as 
constituting very imperfect missionary labor; 
yet, to have any sort of access to ten or twen- 
ty millions, and to leave there the christian 
Scriptures and books, which may preach dur- 
ing the necessary absence of the living herald, 
is very different from entire exclusion. Nay, 
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who will believe that of the many thousand | 
volumes circulated there during the last three | 


years all are forgotten before God, and will | 


“return void?” May we not rather indulge | 
the hope, that at this very time these tracts 
are giving instruction to the inmates of some 
humble Chinese dwelling on the coast; yea, 
even carrying the true light from heaven into 
some heart that was lost in the darkness of 
paganism? 

The facility resulting from the extensive | 
diffusion of a knowledge and taste for reading | 
has often been remarked on. It has been es- 
timated that nearly nine tenths of the adult 
males are able to read ordinary books, though 
not one tenth of the female population. Com- 
pared with pagan nations in general, they are 
much in advance. Their literature is most 
voluminous, and comprises works on all sub- 
jects within the range of Chinese knowledge. 
The calling of assemblies for a political, re- 
ligious, or indeed for any other object, is un- 
known in China; and hence the priest of the 
two sects of Laoutsze and Budha found books 
an efficient instrument to take with them in 
disseminating their tenets in this country. 
The well known fact, that a book is equally 
intelligible in all parts of China, while its | 
author in speaking may be confined to a sin- 
gle dialect, is a circumstance worthy of ac- | 
count. The words of the book convey essen- | 
tially the same meaning to all minds through- | 
out the empire, and indeed far beyond it also; 
while they vary in sound according to the 
dialect of the particular region where spoken. 
The surprising cheapness with which books 
ean be manufactured here at present, and still 
more when good fonts of moveable types 
shall be obtained, is no inconsiderable advan- 
tage. Now, there is scarcely a house so poor 
that some well worn book will not be ee 
occupying a shelf. Chinese gentlemen take 
pride in collecting libraries of voluminous and | 
valuable works. It is only to be regretted | 
that this taste for reading is not supplied with | 
works of a better cast than the light or inju- 
rious literature of the day. This trait of na- 
tional character will help to secure a willing 
reception and perusal for Christian books 
when distributed. And in almost every in- 
stance that efforts have been made, they have 
been well received, in many they have been | 
read, and in some we hope they have not 
been forgotten. 

Another favorable feature appears in the 
strong common sense which distinguishes this | 
from other Asiatic nations. It has been often, | 
and, as we think, truly, remarked that a Chi- | 
nese is characterized as a man of business, of | 
enterprise, avd prudent foresight. This same 
trait exempts him from the domination of an | 
established and pampered priesthood, and in | 
a degree, from giving credit to the unnatural | | 
and absurd superstitions which prevail in 
weaker or more debased nations. We have 
said before that religion is essentially inter 
woven with the government; but this connec- 
tion is only for the purposes of government. 
The priests in China have not the veneration 
which is paid to them in Hindoostan, or Bur- 
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{mah, or Siam, but are legitimately regarded 
by government a3 foolish and unwholesome 
subjects; teaching expensive and useless rites, 
and, without adding any thing to the public 
good, living on the public bounty. Their 
celibacy is regarded with an unfavorable eye 
by the government, their idleness is reprobat- 
ed. There are so priests of Confucius; but 
with his followers, a veneration for him, and a 
regard to the relations and external decencies 
of life, are the marks of true wisdom. Neither 
themselves nor their founder look beyond this 
world. Yet with all this nominal contempt of 
sects, and priests, and religious establishments, 
the emperor himself has patronised temples of 
Budha, and individual officers of government 
may be as much devoted as they please to the 
vagaries of Budhism, with impunity, if they 
only pay due honor also to the state religion. 
Superstitious fears and hopes prevail over the 
minds of the people; and some belief in charms 
and divination and the thousand forms of stu- 
pid idolatry is greatly prevalent. Still their 
minds are not surrendered passively to a cor- 
rupt priesthood, and do not readily yield to 
those enormous absurdities of superstition, 
which might well cause doubt of their entire 
rationality. We suppose there remains in the 
Chinese mind in general an unusual share, for 
a pagan peopje, of the elements of right rea- 
soning and sound judgment. The fact that 
they do not readily receive any man’s word 
for a marvellous tale, and that they in general 
both ask and give, or attempt to give, proof 
on all subjects, argues the existence of such a 
characteristic. Whether this arises from the 
great ostentation of reason, and dignity, fitness 
and propriety in the sentiments of the sages, 
or not, we do not undertake to decide; but 
something like the fact alleged cannot be de- 
nied. If the truth of Christianity rested on 
doubtful or inappreciable evidence, this trait 
could not be favorable. But now, is it not 
proper to expect that the claims of Christian- 
ity, when revealed to the many readers in 
China, will be appreciated by many? 

We see no small ground of additional en- 
couragement in the disposition of the people 
towards foreigners and foreign intercourse. 
Whatever hostility to innovation is manifested 
throughout all official ranks, it is well ascer- 
tained that the common people are not disin- 
clined to friendly and commercial relations 
with other nations. It would indeed be against 
the nature of a Chinese to refuse any chance 
of gain; and perhaps we may add, that they 
jjare far from unsocial in their natural disposi- 
|| tions. They do not sigh under their heavy 
|| government, and stretch out their hands for 
freedom from the unnatural restraints imposed 
by a despotic power; because the idea of 
liberty never found place in their thoughts,— 
Confucius never mentioned it. They do not 
seek intercourse with foreign nations; because 
they never knew its advantages, and the gov- 
ernment discourages it, and the wretched state 
of the art of ship-building and navigation for- 
bids it. But is it the voice of the people that 
doams China to seclusion from the rest of the 
world, and has dismembered her so long from 
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the family of mankind, and forbidden the ap- 
proach of the friendly foreigner? No, 
voice was never heard in China, much less did 
it call for the existing state of immurement. 


Let the almost uninterrupted intercourse with || bances in China. 


Promulgation of the Gospel in China. 


that || 
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tian books which have been distributed on the 
coast of China were furnished from Batavia, 
| Malacca, and Singapore. No interruption. is 
| suffered there, and no alarm from the distur- 
But enjoying the protection 


unoffieial natives on the coast, during the last l of christian governments and freedom to mul- 


three years, answer! Let the unvarying de- 
portment of the people towards strangers, 
when freed for a moment from official influ- 
ence, speak. These experiments all! utter one | 
language, and that is, that the people are pe- 


culiarly disposed to cultivate friendly relations | 


with foreigners. We do not speak of a grow- 


ing public sentiment in China, as in other | 


countries, which is soon to burst forth in a 
universal call for rational liberty and the natu- | 





} 


| tiply, circulate, and explain the books of 
| christian doctrine, they may go on to any ex- 
| tent which the time and strength of the few 
laborers will admit. 

It may not be an improbable supposition 
that somewhat of the now prevalent interest 
| felt in the Chinese mission arises from the 
very newness and vastness of the field; for 
this is natural and not wholly reprehensible. 
But indeed the work itself of the mission is in 


ral rights of man,—for such a feeling is prob- || all respects a sober matter of fact and arduous 


ably quite unknown in the celestial empire; |. work. 


but we mean a readiness to perceive and seize | 
the advantage’of foreign relations, when once | 
put in their power. We may safely calculate | 
then, that the stifled feelings and sympathies | 
of a great people are all with us, in the at- | 
tempt to recover them to the world, by the | 
benevolent influence of the medical art, by | 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, and by the | 
prospect ‘of a profitable commerce. In the at- | 
tempt to recover them to the true God and | 


|| 


And we do not desire to conceal our 
own deep conviction, that the time, labor, and 
| expense which must be absorbed in the pro- 
| gress of it, will put to the severest test the 
|| origin and purity of that interest now happily 
so prevalent. If the countries where the mis- 
|| Sionaries enjoyed unrestrained liberty of ac- 
|| cess to the people; if in Greenland, in the So- 
|| ciety and Sandwich islands, if in ‘Africa and 
|Hindostan and Burmah, such labors were 
| spent, and time required, before the gospel 


Savior, we cannot expect to meet the same | was so far received as to make any general 


sympathy; but in all the legitimate prepara- 


tory means of opening the way to put the gos- | 


pel in their hands, we feel assured that the || 


suffrages of an ingenious, but enslaved nation, | 
are with us;—a nation as intelligent, as 


and saving impression; what may reasonably 
be expected of a mission circumstanced like 
that to the Chinese, and designed to operate 
| on one third of the inhabitants of the globe? 
| Surely it is but rational to suppose that the 





wronged, as the lamented Poles, but far, far || servants of God, both at home and abroad, 


more numerous. 

As we gather encouragement from the dis- 
position of the people within the separating | 
wall, so do we derive the same from the re- 
cent movements of the christian world without. | 
Along with the recent proofs of the possibility | 
of friendly intercourse with the Chinese, a | 
spirit has been aroused in England and Amer- | 
ica to enter at once on the work of sending 
hither the gospel. They who reside in those 
countries know better than we can do, the ex- | 
tent and vigor of this recent revival of interest 
in China; but from all the indications which 
are visible to us, it appears evident that the || 
arms of the christian world are opening to re- | 
ceive to its embrace the children of the celes- | 
tial empire. 
merce, which is no legitimate enemy of the | 
christian enterprise, is also abroad to explore 
the sources and advantages of the new eastern 


world. The nature and operation of the gov- || 


ernment have recently attracted an unusual | 

share of the attention of foreigners. Though 

its eaprice admits of but little confident predic- | 
tion respecting the future, yet the general 
course of events is better understood; the ordi- | 
nary modes of official procedure, and the | 
character of imperial officers are better known; | 
and the ways of relaxing and enforcing the | 
rigor of law better ascertained, than in former | 
years. 
The foreign stations of the Chinese mission | 
have begun to show their facilities for operat- | 

ing both directly and indirectly on this em- | 
pire. If we mistake not, nearly all the chris- , 


The enterprising spirit of com- | 


have a work before them in reference to the 
| conversion of China, which will give scope to 
| the employment of all the talents which the 
|| great Head of the church has committed to his 
| people. And as year after year passes away 
| in the slow and toilsome process of removing 
| one obstacle after another, before we arrive at 
‘the object of labor, let us see to it that our 
jhearts be not faint, though our hands be 
| weary, in this vast and prospective work, 
| And, may we not say also, Jet not our fathers 
‘and brethren and friends at home tire with 
‘long looking and waiting for the fruit of the 
gospel in China. Must not the seed be sown 
|| before it spring up and grow? Must not the 
| ground be first prepared, and the sower ready 
to enter the field? Behold the field is great, 
| but the laborers are few. “Pray ye therefore 
| the Lord of the harvest that he would send 
| forth laborers into his field.” 

If any one’s heart smks in view of the ob- 
| stacles which now oppose the introduction of 
| the gospel, we beg such to consider, that in 

each of the present stations of the Chinese 
mission, there is pow much more labor to be 
| performed—labor essential to the cause—than 
| can possibly be accomplished by the present 
members. If the facilities were greater than 
they now are, where are the missionaries that 
could seize upon them and employ them for 
the Lord? Where are the books to circulate, 
the men to distribute them, the preachers to 
explain them? And may we not safely hope 
that the same wise Providence that has hither- 
to opened the way before his servants, will 


| 
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continue to remove the impediments as they 
press into his service, and need a wider door 
of entrance? It will be safe to trust the al- 
mighty Savior, and go forward. The senti- 
ment of one who had trusted the Lord may 
well be the motto of all the true servants of 
God: “When the Lord commands a work to | 


Need of Exertion to increase the Number of Missionaries. 


| 
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manded to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” To the Spirit of the Lord therefore, 
we look for the removal of all existing obsta- 
cles; to him also we look to make all present 
facilities availing, by preparing the hearts of 
this nation for the reception of the gospel of 
Christ. 


be done, I see no obstacles; and he has com-'| 


American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


NECESSITY OF IMMEDIATE EXERTIONS FOR 
INCREASING THE NUMBER OF MISSIONA- 
RIES. 

Fvery reflecting friend of missions must see, 

that, if the gospel is speedily to be preached 

to all the wor.d; and if any considerable por- 
tion of the preachers required are to be fur- 
nished by the American churches, the ar- 
rangements for augmenting the number of 
young men preparing for the ministry are al- 

The last Annual Report 

of the Board contains the following remarks. 


together inadequate. 


The church has not had forecast to look for- 
ward and seasonably provide for approaching 
exigencies, as the sagacious merchant foresees 
and provides for exigencies in trade. Twenty- 
six years ago, when five young men cast 
themselves on the American churches, and 
asked to be sent to the heathen, the great in- 
quiries were, What nations are accessible? 
and, How can the requisite funds be obtained? 
It was little thought that almost every nation 
would be thrown open, in the providence of 
God, and a demand be made for thousands of 
missionaries, within thirty years. Still less 
did they anticipate that the spirit of liberality 
would so prevail in the community, that, with- 
in the same period, this Board would be justi- 
fied and sustained in sending forth a hundred 
missionaries a year; and that the plea, that 
well qualified men were waiting, detained from 
preaching Christ to the heathen only for want 
of funds, would be irresistible. Hence almost 
all efforts in this cause have been directed to 
the point of preparing the church to contribute 
money abundantly; and when this has been 
in a good degree accomplished, we are 
brought into straits for want of the requisite 
laborers to go and gather in the harvest. 
Comparatively nothing has been done to in- 
crease the number of candidates for the minis- 
try, with reference to propagating Christianity 
over the world. Both branches of this work 
should have been carried forward together, 
and in due proportion. The work now re- 
maining to be performed by each church, of 
searching out young men from its bosom and 
conducting them forward to the ministry, ought 
to have been done ten or fifleen years ago. 
But from want of foresight, the candidates are 





progress of Christianity among the heathen 
must be retarded, nations of idolaters be left 
to continue such, and all the blessings of gos- 
pel light must be withheld from millions of the 
human family, till the messengers can now be 
found, and qualified, and sent forth. Surely, 
then, there should now, at this late period, 
after so much criminal delay, be no further 
procrastination. The trumpet should be blown 
on every high place of Zion, and the cali 
made, WHO WILL GO FOR US? 

But what is the church actually doing, even 
now, to raise up the thousands of missionaries 
who ought to be sent into the field during the 
next ten years? Is she not permitting things 
to take pretty much their own course, without 
great effort, or anxiety, or thought directed to 
this vital point? Every one who honestly 
pleads this cause is authorized by the Lord 
Jesus to enjoin it upon the churches to bring 
forth the young men as workmen in this vine- 
yard; and to enjoin it upon the young men to 
come forth, and consecrate themselves to this 
work. Why should there not be a day of 
solemn fasting and prayer appointed by each 
church, in view of the guilty and perishing 
condition of the world?) Why should not each 
church take into sober consideration what is 
its proportion of the men requisite to evange- 
lize the world?) Why should not the minister, 
the elders and deacons, or other approved and 
judicious persons, meet by appointment, and 
look over the church catalogue, and select the 
specific number from those young members 
who possess the fundamental gifts and graces? 
Let them be the very brightest and holiest 
sons of the church. Let them be assembled 
in presence of the church and the church’s 
Head, as were Barsabas and Matthias; let 
them be prayed over, conversed with, and their 
spirits raised to the claims and dignity of 
their high calling; and let them there, before 
the altar, consecrate themselves, and be con- 
secrated by the church, to be her representa- 
| tives and Christ’s ambassadors, to publish sal- 
| Vation to the heathen. 
| What a meeting would that be in the eye 
|of earth and heaven! how apostolical! how 
| Christian!—Does any church fear being weak- 
ened by such a draft made from ber ranks— 
such a holy conscription? Must we not be- 
lieve that the very burnings of christian zeal 
which should inspirit her to such a measure, 





now to be found, and a ten year’s course of || would add inealculably to her unity and 
education to be gone through, when the men, || strength? And would not the special pre- 
all ready for the service, are actually wanted |sence of God, which would be invoked at 


at this very hour. Owing to this neglect, the 


‘such a meeting for conseeration, hover over 
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her, and be the cloud and the fire to protect 
and guide?—hetter than bulwarks,—betier 
than sons and daughters?’ Must we not sup- 
pose that with such a church the Holy Ghost 
would dwell to edify and comfort; and that oa 
it the heavenly rain would come down, multi- 
plying couverts like the drops of the morning? 
How surely would such a church be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of waters, that 
bringeth forth her fruit in its season; her leaf 
also should not wither, and whatsoever she 
should do should prosper! 

It will fatally retard the progress of the 
gospel over the world, to leave the work of 
obtaining missionaries to the slow action of 
education societies and agents; or to the in- 
fluence which can be exerted over young men 
by general appeals. ‘The individual branches 


of the church must feel a responsibility and | 


themselves perform an important duty; the 
whole must be taken up more in detail; and 
the appeal must be carried to the consciences 
of individual young men, and they be made 
to feel that the questions, in what manner, and 
to what extent, they will obey the last com- 
mand of Christ, are questions which they must 
personally, and in the fear of God decide. 
Christians must look forward further, even than 
this; and parents must begin early to-instruct 
their children on all the parts of the mission- 
ary work, and train them up for bearing a 
part in it;—teach them to regard the conver- 
sion of the world to Christianity as the noblest 
work in which they can engage, and to burn 
with zea! to be qualified for and engage in 
an enterprise so benevolent and honorable. 
Parents can, in their hearts and in_ their 
prayers, consecrate their children to this cause, 
and make them feel how little the endearments 
of blood, and friendship, and home are to be 
regarded, in view of the command of Christ, 
and the rescue of the nations from death in sin 
and wo. 

Will not ministers and churches then bring 
forth their choicest spiritual children, and con- 
secrate them to the ministry? Will not fathers 
and mothers bring forth their beloved sons and 
daughters, and give them back to the Lord? 
Young men and young women are not their 
own; they are bought with a price, let them, 
therefore. glorify God with their bodies and 
spirits which are God’s. 

It is estimated that 20,000 young men have 
been hopefully converted during the last five 
years, and that not less than 50,000 young 
men, between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
five are now enrolled in our churches. Proba- 
bly not more than 3,000 can be found in all 
the stages of preparation for the ministry; thus 
giving reason to expect that, during each of 
the next ten years, there will be an average 
number of candidates for the ministry, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred, to supply the vacancies 
oceasioved by death, to meet the wants of our 
own increasing population, and to extend the 
kingdom of Christ among the heathen. 

And can our young men hold themselves 
back, when they are called upon to save our 
own land, and with it no small part of the 
population of Europe, which is pouring in 
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upon our shores; and to raise from their pre- 
seut state of brutishness and idolatry, to the 
elevation of intellectual, moral, and christian 
men, more than 500,000,000 of the human fam- 
ily. The work which is to be done for the 
improvement and salvation of mankind, by 
the geueration now coming on the stage of 
action, is probably greater and nobler than 


jhas been performed by any preceding genera- 


tion, or than will be left to be performed, if we 
do our duty, by any one which will follow. 
Will not all then, who bear the christian name, 
burn with a holy emulation to participate in 
this enterprise? Will they not give thanks to 
God for permitting them to live at this day, 
and for allotting them such a labor with which 
to fill up the period of their probation? Will 
not young men, especially, the workmen on 
whom the churches must depend, feel them- 
selves crowned with peculiar honor, in being 
commissioned to act so importaut a part in 
this intellectual and moral renovation—new 
creation, we might almost say,—of more than 
half of the human family? 


CENTRAL BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Tus society, embracing the Synods of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, held its annual 
meeting at the College church, Prince Edward 
county, Virginia, Oct. 24th, during the meet- 
ing of the Synod of Virginia, held at the same 
place. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Graham, of North Carolina, 
from Luke xxiv, 47. The Rev. W. J. Arm- 
strong, the secretary, read the annual report; 
after whieh the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, N. J. and Rev. W. S. Plumer. of Rich- 
mond, addressed the meeting. Great 
terest 


in- 
was awakened on the occasion, in- 
dicating how deep and strong is the current 
One 
gentleman arose and requested that he might 
be put down as a contributor of $100, to make 
Others followed, 
uatil thirty-four persons, ministers and laymen, 
had given their names, and an aggregate of 
$2,800. The donations were in sums of $100 
and $50. Other smaller donations were ad- 
ded; making the whole amount received at the 
meeting nearly ¢3,000. 

In view of the probability that the Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, would accept his appointment as 
one of the Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M., 
the Rev. Jacob D. Mitchell, of Lynchburg, Va. 
was elected secretary. 


of missionary fecling im that quarter. 


him an honorary member. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Rev. Titus Coan, and Messrs. H. Dimond 
and E. Hall, and their wives, and Miss Brown 
and Miss E. M. Hitchcock, who embarked at 
Boston, in the ship Hellespont, capt. Henry, 
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in December last, arrived at Honolulu June 
6th. The voyage was pleasant and they re- 
ceived the kindest treatment from all on board. 
Messrs. Dimond and Hall remain at Honolulu, 
the former taking charge of the department of 
book-binding, the latter that of printing, Mr. 
Rogers having been assigned, for the present, 
at the High 
Coan is to be as- 


to the printing establishment 
Mr. 
sociated with Mr. Lyman at Hilo on Hawaii. 


School near Lahaina. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received from Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson at Cape Palmas, dated June 
15th. Mr. W. had not entirely recovered 
from the repeated attacks of the fever which 
he had experienced previous to April, and his 
health was precarious. 





ARKANSAS CHEROKEES. 


Mrs. Clarissa Palmer, wife of Doct. Besens | 
Palmer, of the station at Fairfield, died at | 
Granville, Ohio, on the 8th of September. | 
She had suffered much from impaired health | 
during the last two or three years, and left her 
station in April last, hoping that release from 
care and labor and a change of climate, would 
improve her health, as it had done before; but 
after lingering a few months and undergoing 
much pain, she was removed from this world 
of toil and affliction. 

















Donations, 
FnOM OCTOBER IITH, TO NOVEMBER 10TH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson, New York city, Tr. 
Southern Boa’ d of Forcien “Missions, 
James Adger, Chorleston, S. c. Tr. 
For support of Rev. J. B. Adger, 
Smyrna, 500; for outfit and sup- 
port of Rev. J. F. Lanneau, 
24); for support of Mr. and Mrs, 
Eckard in Ceylon, 500; 1,500 00 
Bryan co. Ga, Miss. so. 40, 63; for 
miss. to W. Africa, 5; 45 63-1,545 63 
Brookfield Asso. Ms. Aux. So. A. Newell, Tr. 
Brimfield, Chh. 41; la. 63,54; mon. 


100 00 





con. 29,95; 34 49 
Charlton, La. 10 69 
East Ware, Gent. 90,25; la. 52,15; 
mon. con. 74,74; 217 14 
New Braintree, Gent. 63,62; la. 
56; mon. con. 16,25; 135 87 
North Brookfield, Gent. 138,97; 
la. 83,79; 222 76 | 
Oakham, Gent. 32,10; la, 35,29; } 
mon con, 2); juve. so, 11,47, 98 86 
South Brookfield, Gent. 24,3°; ta. 
20; mon. con. 23,15; (of which | 
to constitute Rev. RicHarp | 
Wooprvrr an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Board, 50;) 67 47 
omy Gent. 33,61; Ia. 52; mon. | 
con. 15; 100 61 
Storbeide’, Gent. 81,03; la. 50; 
mon. con. 165 03 
Warren, Gent. 54,76; la. 41,75; 
mon. con. 8,14; 104 65 


Western Africa--Arkansas Cherokees—Donations. 
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West Brookfield. Gent. ry la. 
86,67; = con. 54,64; tem. 
juv. se. 3,35. 235 03 
West Ware, Gent. 36,55; la. 29,20; 65 75 
1,558 235 
Ded. onqgtese paid by aux. so. 28 00-1,530 35 


Cheshire co. N. 
A friend 
Alstead W. par. Gent. 18,03; 


-, Aux. So. 8. A. Gerould, Tr. 


2 0 29 
Debian Sion. con. 12 00 
Fitzwilliam, Gent. 50,72; Ia. 

35,08; mon, con. 14,20; 100 00 
Hinsdale, Mon. con. 3l 73 
Keene, Gent. 45,25; Ia. 25,12; 

mon. con. 4,18; 74 55 
Marlboro’, Mon. con. 9 00 
Nelson, Gent. (of which to consti- 

tute Rev. Gap Newett an 

Honorary ~«" of the Board, 

50;) 77,53; la. 20 97 53 
New Alste ad, Gent. 11; la. 12,50; 

mon. con. 20; 43 50 
Rindge, La. 32 20 
Westmoreland, La. 2 00 
Winchester, 13 75—467 55 


Franklin co. Vt. Aux. So. C. F. Safford, Tr. 
St. Albans, Cong. so. 
— and vic. N. Y. By C. A. Cook, fot. 
Clyde, 
Danby, Cong. chh. 3 4 
East and West Palmyra, Mon. con. 66 00 
Mount Morris, 67 76 
Otisco, Cong. chh. (of which to 
constitute Rev. Levi Griswoip 
an Honorary Member of the 


28 00 


Board, 50;) 117 53 
Richford. Mon. con. 6; coll. 3,54; 

av. of ring, fr. A. B. 38e. 9 92 
Rose, Cong. 10 46 
Waterloo. Chh. 46 75—378 60 


| Grafton co. N. U., Aux. So. W. Green, ae 
Bristol, Gent. and la. 6 00 
Dorchester, Gent. and la. 
Lebanon, Mon. con. (of which to 
constitute Rev. Story Hesarp 
an Honorary Member of the 
Bourd, 50;) 74 00——82 00 
Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 
Lexington, E. Pratt, 


Hampden co. Ms. Aux. So. 8. Warriner, Tr. 


friend, 46 
Chickopee, Gent. and Ia. 37 8&5 
East Granville, Mon. con. 20 00 
East Longmeadow, Gent. 3,66; la. 

2,56: mon. con. 7,06: 13 28 

| Longmeedow, Mon. con. 52 SW 

Ludlow, Mon. con. 25 06 
Middle Granville, Cong. so. 34,21; 

la. 14,1 48 31 

North W ilbraham, Mon. con. 13 25 

South W ibraham, 10 #4 
Springfield, Ist par. Gent. 137,43; 

la. 47,49; mon. con. 60,51; 245 43 
Westfield, Gent. 60,27; la. 33; a 

poor woman, 1,25; 94 52 

| West Springfield, [roland par. 3 00 

564 00 

Less c. note. 1 00—563 00 


Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So, J. R. eee Tr. 
Bristol, Gent. 
East Windsor, North, Gent. and la. 9 oo 
| Ist so. Mon, con. 10 50 
| Hartford, Ist so. Mon. con. 14 96 
Hartland West, Gent. 5,50; la. 2,88; 8 38 
Wethersfield, Ist so. Contrib, 
| 96,53; non. con. 15; 111 33 
| Rocky Hill, Gent. 23,50; la. 38,66; 62 16 
Windsor, La. 2 00 





| 327 28 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 27 00—300 
| Hartford co, South, Ct. Aux. So. R. Hubbard, Tr. 
Berlin, “to on so. Gent. 
| . 33,69; of which to 
pow: A Rev. Roar Ros- 


28 
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pins an Honorary Member of 


Donations. 


the Board, 50; 61 97 
New Britain so. Gent. 87,25; 
la. 50; mon. con. 8; 145 25 
Chatham, "ist 80. Gent. 15,62; la. 
10,23; 25 85 
Glastenbury, Ist so. Gent. 75,50; 
la. 70,67; 146 17 
Middletown, Ist so. Gent. 153,21; 
la, 88,58; young la. Chinese 
miss. so. 25; 266 79 
Upper Middletown, Gent. 27,87; 
la. 23,13; mon, con, 10,28; 61 23 
Middlefield, La. 15 80 
Newington, Gent. 22; la. 50; 
young la. Eunean so. 20; mon. 
con. 12; 104 00. 
Southington, Gent. 170; la. 85; 255 00-1,082 11 


Lincoln co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. 8. White, Tr. 
Bath, N. par. Mon. con. 
Westbrook, J. Hilton, 

Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, ‘Tr. 
(Of which fr. Barkhampstead, 

Fem. benev. so. 31; Litchfield, 


100 00 
t 00—101 00 


ist so. Mon. con. 32,52;) 90 00 
Morris co. N. 3., Aux. So. J. M. King, Tr. 29 72 
New London and vic. Ct. Aux. So. 

W. P. Cleaveland, Jr. Tr. 

Contrib. at ann. meet. and av. 

of rings, 206 53 
Groton, N. so. 8 00 
New London, Mon. con. in Ist 
cong. 80. 111,84; do. in 2d do. 
28,3!; la. sew. so. 123,83; 263 98 
Peoria, [lli. Mon. con, 3 00 
Pleasant Grove, Illi. F. H. for 
Ceylon, 1 00 
Waterford, Mon. con. 14 24—496 75 
New York city and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 

W. W. ¢ hester, Tr. 832 84 
Norwich and vic. Ct. Aux. So. F. A. 

Perkins, Tr. 1,500 00 
Oneida co. N. Y., Aux. So, A. a, Tr. 

Columbia, J. Mills, 5 00 
Columbus, Fem. miss. so. 4 00 
Florence, Mon. con. 6 09 
Onondaga Hill, Cong. chh. 10 00 
Paris, Marshall end Kirkland, La. 
so. for support of a fem. sch. in 
Bombay, 60 61 
Rutland, Mon. con. in cong. chh. 11 00 
Sherburne. Cong. so. 37 00 
Sheridan, Ist cong. chh. 1 66 
Starkey, 3d presb. chh. 15 00 
Sullivan, N. part and Lenox, 
(ong. chh. mon. con. 5 00 
Trenton and Deerfield, 50—155 86 
Orleans co. Vt. Aux. So. G. H. Cook, Tr. 
Craftsbury, Mon. con, 2,95; fem. 
miss. so. 10,66; av. of j -welry, 
50c. a fem. friend, thank off. 1; 15 11 
Guesteet. Gent. and la. 15 50—-30 61 
Palestine miss. so. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Braintree and Weymouth, Union 

so. J. Hayward, for Benjamin 

Hayward and Silence Hayward 

in ~~ 20 00 

South Weymouth, 17 88—-37 88 
Pilgrim Auz. So. Ms. Rev. E. G. Howe, Tr. 

Kingston, Mon. con. in evang. cong, so. 704 
Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J. D. Butler, Tr. 

East Whitehall, Asso. 22 00 

Orwell, L. B. 1; A. F. 2; 3 00 

Sudbury, La. 6 73 

West Rutland, A friend, 23 


Tolland co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 
Andover, Gent. 40; la. 23,37; (of 
which te constitute Rev. AL- 
pHa Mitver an Honorary Mem- 

ber of the Board, 50;) 

Ellington, Gent. 48,75; la. 64,38; 
(of which to constitute Rev. 
Ezexrec Marsuw an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 50;) 

Hebron, Gent. 13,25; la. 16,52; 
sab, sch. 1,11; mon. con. 7,96; 
indiv. 11,18; to constitute Rev. 
Syivester Secpen an Honor- 
ary Member of the Board, 


63 37 


113 13 


50 02 
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Somers, Gent. 50; la. 104; (of 
which to constitute Esenezer 
Ciark an ey Member of 
the Board, 100;) 154 00—380 52 
= of the Miciseipy Aux.So. W. T. 
ruman, Cincinnati, O. Tr. 
Western Reserve Aut. 80. 
Ashtabula co. Ashtabula, Fem. 
char, so. 3; Austinburg, 8; G. 
W. St. John, 50; Miss 8S. L. 
2; Jefferson, 9,37; Kingsville, 
14,48; Monroe, 26,10: Morgan, 
14,37; J. D. Hawley, 3; mon. 
con. 4; Reme, 1,87; Cuyahoga 
co. Bricksville, 8,65; Brook- 
lyn, 7; mon. con. in presb. 
chh. 66; Cleveland, Indiv. (of 
which fr. P. M. Weppg.t, 
which constitutes him an 
Honorary Member of the 
Board, 100;) 265,85; fem. 
sew. so. 30; by A. B. 6; A. 
W. W. 5; Geauga co. Burton, 
Sub. 35; Madison, For. miss. 
so. in Ist chh. 4,25; mon. con. 
in do. 10; Thompson, 12,02; 
liuron co. Fitchville, Sub. 
16,50; Norwalk, Mon. con. 
10; Ruggle a, 24 55; Sandusky, 
5; Lorain co. Elyria, &. 
DeW. 1,50; Oberlin so. 22; 
to distrib. bible in C hina, 4; 
a friend, 1; Sheffield, By J. 
L. Brown, 10; Wellington, 
Mon. con. 13,43: Medina co. 
Guilford, Mon. con. 6,20; V. 
S. 2,50; Hinckley, M. C. 1 
Portage co. Aurora, Sub. 
66,50; Cuyahoga Falls, Fem. 
miss. 80. 20; Hudson, Ceng. 
and College, 61; Tallmadge, 
Mrs, C. Fenn, 10; Trumbull 
ce. Bloomfield, 15 yo0; Hart- 
ford, La, asso, 4,62; Mesopo- 
tamia, 17.29; 
Michigan Aur. So. 
Beardsley’s Prairie, Rev. L. 
Humphrey, 10 00—908 57 


Windham co. Vt. Aux. So. N. B. Williston, Tr. 
Coll. at ann. meeting, 12 50 - 
Brattleboro’, E. V illage, la. 28,45; 
1 27; 


898 57 


mon, con. 8 9 72 
Fayetteville, Mon. con. 15 04 
Grafton, Mon. con, 16 00 
Marlboro’, Mon. con. 14 50 
New Fane, Sch. dis. No. 7. 

mon. con. 10 04 

+ Putney, Mon. con. 16,94; la. 14; 30 94 
Wardsboro’, Sacramental coll. 20 
Whitingham, I. Smead, 3 00—231 94 

Windham co, South, Ct. Aux, So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 

Bal. 73c. contrib. at ann. meet- 

ing, 28,05; 28 78 
Ashford, Ist so, Gent. 17,20; la. 

23,14; mon. mon. 15,33; 55 67 
Canterbury, Gent. 22,90; la. 97,83; 50 73 
Chaplin, Gent, 21,51; la. 28,10; 

mon. con. 6; 55 61 
Hampton, Gent. 21,97; la. 26,93; 48 90 
Mansfield, S. so. Gent. 56,39; 

Ja. 50; mon. con. 36,49; 142 &8 
Plainfield, Gent. 21,75; Ja. 41; 

mon. con. 31,25; 94 00 
Scotland, Gent. 24,84; la. 12; 36 84 
Voluntown and Sterling, La. 8 00 
Westminster, Gent. 19,38; la. 

23,91; mon. con. 18,78; 62 07 
Willimantic Village, La. 15 78—5929 26 


Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. Rev. J. Richards, Tr. 
Royalton, Mon. con. 24 00 
Worcester co. North, Ms. Aux. So. A. Wood, Tr. 
2 03 


Balance, 
Ashburnham, Gent. 40,16; la. 35; 

mon. con. 102 16 
Athol, Gent. "21,50; la. 20,50; 

mon. con. 21, 63 25 
Gardner, Gent. 40,18; la. 28,32; 

mon. con, 28,90; 97 40 
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Hubbardston, Gent. 40,25; la. 
35,25; mon. con. 7,13; 
Phillipston, Gent. 68 ‘95; la. 41,41; 
Princeton, Gent. 11,68; In. 7,13; 
Royalston, Gent. 44,20; la. 50,09; 
Templeton, Gent. 26; la. 36; mon. 
con. 8; 
Westminster, Gent. 77,52; la. 
52,90; mon. con. 20; 
Winchendon, Gent. 39,59; la. 
41,17; mon. con, 22; 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 
Total from the above sources, 


Donations. 





15 00—879 10 
$12,434 84 


VARIOUS COL..ECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 
Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 50; mon. con. 


in 2d presb. cong. 56,75; 


106 75 


Andover, Ms. A circle of ladies, for a child 
in Athens, 12; la. sew. so. for support of 
Greek sch. at Argos, 60; juv. m. so. in W. 
par. for Samuel C. Jackson st Macki- 


naw, 30; 


Baltimore, Md. A. Fridge, 100; fom. mite zo. 
payments for chil. in Ceylon, viz. Ist for 
Harriet Lathrop Winslow, 20; Ist for Jane 
Nimmo FEdgenton, 20; 2d for ‘Mary Sanger, 
20; Sth for Jeremiah Evarts, 20; 6th for 

William Stewart Cross, 20; for George 
Dashieil, 35; for the sem. 21, 19; fr. estate 


of Mrs. Sanger, for Mary Lucy Sanger, 20; at 


Bangor, N. Y. Cong. chh. 


Bell Port, N. Y. Mon. con. 16 40 
Bethel Green, Ala. Presb. chh. and cong. 8 00 
Brainerd, Cher. na. Cherokees 1 25 


Bridgeport, Ct. Mrs. Eliza M. “Allen, dec’d, 200 00) 
40 


Brownville, N. Y. Presb. chh. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Mon. con, in Ist presb. chh. 





89,87; indiv. 9,50; 99 37 
Caldwell, N. J. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 5 00 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Young ladies in Ontario 

fem. sem. for fem. miss. sch. in Ceylon, 50 00 
Cannonshurg, Pa. Sab. sch. for China miss, 

4,68; for wes. Indians, 2,75; 7 43 
Carmel, N. Y., A friend, 200 
Custile N. Y. "Presb. chh. 9 65 
Castine, Me. La. miss. so. QR 39 
Champlain, N. Y. Benev. so. 41: Mrs. R. M. | 

Hubbell, 12; 53 00 
Chatham Village, N.J. (Of which fr. sab. 

sch for sab. sch. at Mackinaw, 10;) 26 00 | 
Chillicothe, O. Ist presb. sab. sch. for Rev. 

Mr. Thomson, Jerusalem, 6 00 
Churchville N. ¥. Fem. miss. so, 18 00 


Celumbia, Pa. M. E. Ely, for miss. to China, 20 00 
Deer Isle, Me. Mon. con. in cong. clih. to 
constitute Rev. JoxatHan Apams an Hon- 


orary Member of the Board, 


Dorchester, Ms. Misses Prescott’s acad. av. 
of a fair, for sch. at Dwight, 23,33; for do. 
at La Pointe, 23,33; for do. at ‘Tuscarora, 


93,34; 


Dorset, Vt. Cong. chh. and la. asso. 


Fairfield, Ct. Miss. so. in sab. sch. for Minot 


Sherman Fair field in Ceylon, 

Fort Edward, = Y. Miss E. 
5; Mr. W. 

Glenns Folie, N. Y. Sew 


Granby, Ct. A thank off. ft. wa father, 


H. H. for China, 


Had'ey a Mills, Ms. Fem. for miss. so. 21 00 
Hallowell , . M. f. fr. students of acad. for 


wes. — 


Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Windsor, by Mrs. 


U. Walker 


Harford, Pa. (or which for hymn books for 


Cherokees, 12:) 
Hartford, Ct. I. Bliss, 


Hollis, N. H. Benev. ladies, for a child in 


Bombay, 
Hopefield, Pa. Mon. con. 
Jamaica, N. Y., A friend, 


Lansingburgh, N. ¥. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 


Leominster, Ms. Juv. 30 
Lewis, N. ¥. Cong. chh. 


Liberty co. Ga. Mon. con. in Medway, 7,85; 


grand jury, 3; 


S wo 


S obts8 
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Lyme, N. H. Fem. benev. so. 

Malden, N.Y. Coll. in presb. cong. 10,48; 
mon. con. 28,45; 

Marietta, O., W. Slocomb, 

Meriden, Ct. A little boy, 

Montrose, Pa. Mon. con. in presb. cong. 

Montvale Spring, E. Ten. Indiv. for Mrs. 
Holland, 

Morristown, N. J. Juv. miss. so. for Charles 
Hoover in Ceylon, 64,56; a lady, 50; 

Murfreesboro’, Ten. Mon. con. in +hn chh. 

Nashville, Ten. Synod, 

Natchez, Missi. F. Beaumont, for tracts in 
China, 

New Alstead, N. H., D. Hatch, 

Newburyport, Ms. J. Day, for Harriet Day 
in Ceylon, 

New Lebanon, N. Y., R. Woodworth, U. 8. 
pensioner, 

New P: ovidence chh. Ten. Mon. con. 

Northampton, N. H. Cong. so. 

North Falmouth, Ms. A child, 

Norton, Ms. Wheaton fem. sem. 

Norwich city, Ct. Mrs. Mackie, 10,66; Chel- 
sea sab. sch, for ach. at Beyroot, 157,73; 

Onondaga Hollow, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh. 
273,76; indiv. of do. 452; la. in do, 222,50; 
juv. so. in do, 12; Fairmount chh. 1,50; 

Pickens Dist. 8. C. Females of Carmel cong. 
for ed. of hea. chil. at Ahmedouggur, 

Pleasant Valley, Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Princeton, Ms, Fem. asso. 

Princeton, Indi. Rev. H. H. P. for bible, 

Providence, R. 1. Richmond-st. sab. sch. for 

sch. in Ceylon, 
The pay. of $20 ack. in Nov. was for Lucy 
Fuller. 

Rensselaerville, N. Y.’ La. so. 

Sandy Hill, N. ¥. Rev. J. Parry, 

Smithfield so. N. Y. Mon. con. 

Somerville, N. J. Fem. sch. for China, 

Somerville, Pa. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Sparta, Ga. G. Kellogg, 

Spenrertown, N. Y., A few ladies, 

Stockholm, N. Y. Fem. cent so. 

Stonington, Ct. Cong. chh. coll. 66,50; mon. 
con, 22,50; J. P. 2; 


|| Townshend, Vt. Mon. con. 7; Mrs. M. B. 1; 


Trenton, N. J. Presb. chh. for James Francis 
Armstrong and Susanna Armstrong in 
Ceylon, 

Virgil, N. Y. Fem. benev. so. 

Walden, Vt. La. asso. 

Washington, N. Y., Z. Bisbee, 

West Aurora, N. Y. Rev. P. Kimball, 

Wilmington, Ms. A friend, 

Windsor, N. Y. Fem. for. miss. so. 

Woodstock, Vt. Mrs. C. Hutchinzon, for 
Marcia Hutchinsun in Ceylon, 


LEGACIES. 


Mount Morris, N. Y. John I. Sloat, by E. 
Angell, Ex’r, 


- oO = ne 
3 


~ 


8.5 8 +3 SB 
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50 00 


Amount of donations acknowledged in the preceding 


lists, $16,109 29. Total of donations and legacies 
from August lst, to November 10th, $35,514 51. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Barre, Ms. A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 


|| Bethlehem, N. Y., A box, fr. la. sew. so. 


rec’d by Rev. S. A. Worcester, 60; a box, 
fr. do. for do. 53; 

Boonville, N. Y., A box, fr. ladies, for Mack- 
inaw miss. 


Braintree, Ms. Sundry articles, fr. la. char. so. 


Cheshire, Ct. A large plaid blanket, fr. Eliza 
J. Benham. 

Clinton, N. Y. Three bundles, fr. Rev. Mr. 
Kellogg’s sem. for Choc. miss. 

Colerain, Ms. A box, fr. la. in cong. so. for 
Rev. L. Lyons, Sandw. Isl. 36; a box, fr. 
a friend, for do. 

Columbus, N. Y., A bundle, fr. fem. mass. so. 

Enosburgh, Vt. A box. 


7530 





480 


Fairfar, Vt. A box. 

Full River, Ms. A box, fr. youths’ mite so. 

Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Chesterfield, 
Socks, fr. fem. asso.; Cummington, Sun- 
dries, fr. fem. asso.; umbrella, fr. Mra, 
Snell; Granby, E. par. a barrel, fr. fem. 
asso.; W. par. hose, ete. fr. indiv.; West- 
tield, a box, fr. miss. so. of academy, fem. 
benev. so. and indiv. for Sandw. Isl. 
miss. 108, 

Hartford, O. Clothing, fr. la. asso. 

Heath, Ms. A box, fi. young la. so. for Rev. 
L. Smith, Oahu, 

Holland Pateat, N. Y., A box, fr. la. sew. 
so. for Mackinaw, 66,72; a box and huaif 
barrel, for do. 

Huntsville, Ala. Two bonnets, fr. Mrs. Al- 
lan, rec’d at Creek Path. 

Knocvilie, Ten. Clothing, fr. Mrs. D. 1; Mr. 
D. 1; Mrs. C. 1; Mrs. E. 3; rec’d at Can- 
dy’s Creek. 

Lume, N. H., A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 

Midd‘ebury, Vt. A box, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Munger, Bombay; a box, for Rev. E. 
Spaulding, Sandw. Isl. 

a ay Springs, E. Ten. Sundries, fr. Mrs. 


L. 2; fr. Mrs. F. 1; ree’d at Candy’s Creek. 


Moretown, Vti.A keg, 
Nashville, Ten. Cothing, fr. ladies, for 
Misses Chamberlins, Mia. Potter and Miss 


Newburyport, Ma. A box, fr. Sandw. Isl. so. 
for chil. of missionuries, ete. at the 
Sandw. Isl. 


New York city, A box and trunk, fr. Mrs. M. 
+ for Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, Sandw. 
Ts! 


North Amherst, Ms. A box, fr. 
Rev. A. Thurston, Sandw, Isl. 

Putney, Vt. A box,-fr. Ist Dorcas sa, 
Reading, N. Y. Clothing, fr. fem. of Ist 
presb. chh. 

Richmond, Va. A box, for Rev. G. H. Ap- 
thorp, Ceylon. 

Se , N. Y. Clothing, fr. 34 chh. 

St. Albans, Vt. A box. fr. fem. miss. so. for 
Rev. C. W wee Dwight, 

Sullivan, N. H., A bo 

Thetford Vt. Two! Some fr. fem. char. so. 

Trenton, N. Y., A box, fr. la. sew. so. for 
Mackinaw, 30; wearing apparel, fr. Mrs. 
F. Storrs, dec’d, for do. 17; 

Trenton and Deerfield, N. Y., A box, for 
Mackinaw, 

Turin, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. miss. so. 

Waitsfield, Vt. A barrel, fr. gent. and la. 
asso. for Union, 

West Ware, Ma. A half barrel of shoes, 


ladies, fur 


Wilmington, Vel. A box, rec’d at Creek Path. 


Unknown, Shoes, fr. a_ friend, 
barrel and keg, via New York, 
©. Robinson, Bankok, 


45.20. a 
for Rev. 


Donatwns. 


19 18 
50 00 


acd 
zz 


The following articles are respertfu:'y solicited from 


Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions of 


the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, &c. ut Bombay, 


and at the Sandwich Islands. 


Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &c. for all the missions and mission schools; 


especially for the Sandwich Islands. 


Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for perscns of 
both sexes; principally for the Indian missions, 


Blankets, coverlets, sheets, &c. 


Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 





James Gray, 


Richmond, Va., Treasurer of the 


Central Board of Foreign Missions, acknowledges 


the receipt of the following sums, viz. 


Petersburg, Juv. so. 78,04; do. 50,46; Mays- 
ville, Asso. 199 60; do. 10; mon. con. 6,17; 
Norfolk, W. Maxwell, 59; Botetourt co. 
A Indy,” 1; Charlottesville, Presb. chh. 
20,70; asso. 34,10; University, 5; Scotts- 











ville, Miss. eo, 10; asso, 27,22; av. of jew- 
elry, 4; Fredericksburgh, Chh. 40; do. 10; 
Pole Green and Salem, La. asso. on; 
Slarksville, Asso. 5; Bethel, Asso. 2,75; 
South Plains, Asso. 27,04; R. I. B. 1; 1. L 
B. 1; Mars Hill, Asso. 3,37; Leesburgh, 
Presb. chh. 10,25; Shepherdstown, Asso. 
92 25; mon. con. in presb. chh, 2,25; Ger- 


Paper Mon. con. in do. 9,31; asso. 
20,25; de. 7,50; Falling Water Asso. (of 
which to constitute Rev. I. k. Woop- 


pRioGE an Honorary Member of the Board, 
50;) 115,08; do. li; Rev. D. H. C. 1; Tus- 
earora chh. contrib. 5,58; Martinsburg, 
Asso. (of which to constitute Rev, W. 
Matuews an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50;) 101,80; do. 10; mon. con. 7,65; 
Winchester, Asso. 72.54: fem. asso. 73; 
Rev. 1. 1. R. and two friends, to constiture 
Rev. I. I. Rovart an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 50; mon. con. 24,47; Rappahan- 
nork, Miss H.S. 1; Smithfield, Presb. chh 
40; asso. 4,50; Elk Branch presb. ebh. 14; 
Charlestown chh. 24; Jefferson co. Charles- 
town, Presh. chh. (of which to constitute 
Rev. S. Tuston an Honorary Member 
ofthe Board. 50;) 60; Richmond, Ist chh. 
100,16; do. 242,37; Powhatan co. Coll. at 
Carmel! chh. 34,91; Frederick co. Opeckon 
chh. 2; do. 5; Rockbridge co. Fairfield, 1; 
Rev. J. P. 2; Brownhurg. Asso. 20,13; N 
Providence, Fem. asso. 29; gent. asso. 12; 
Shemanah cbh. a lady, We. cae co. 
Bethany fem. “—~ 2 Mrs. M. W. 
Lexington, Miss ; Mrs. Cc. L. iu 1 
Rev. I. A. G. 5; few? Pr. C. 5; Charlotte 
eo. R. I. Gaines, 20; R. Venable, 25; Jonn 
F. Epmanps, which constitutes him an 
Honorary Member of the Poard, 100; Mrs. 
P. Le Grand to constitute Rev. T. W. 
Howe and Rev. Isaac Cocuran Honorary 
Members of the Board, 100; Lunenburg co. 
Rev. Henperson Leg, 50: Rev. Peyton 
Harrison, 59; Nottaway. Rev. T. Prior, 
50; James Jones, 100; Farmville, Jonn 
Rice, 100; Crement C. Reap, 100; N. EF. 
Venasie, 100; Samuen W. Veraste, 
100; and James M. Jackson, 100; which 
constitutes them Honorary Members of 
the Board; Mecklenburg, A. W. Smita, 
which constitutes him an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Board, 100; Prince George, 1. H. 
Bath, 10; Bethel chh, 67; Augusta, A. 
Link, 1; Georgetown, D. C. Mon. con. in 
presb. chh. 16,17; Alexandria, Ist chh. to 
constitute Rev, E. Harrison an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 50; Robert Jamiz- 
son, which constitutes him an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 100; Washington 
city, Ist chh. for miss. to China, 72; 2 
chh. 17,75; North Caroliaa, A. W. Vera- 
ABLE, Which constitutes him an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 100; a lady, 25; a 
lady, 50c. Mrs. A. C, F. 3; two ladies, 3; 
two do. 10; Antioch, Fem. asso. 13; Fay- 
etteville, Mon. con. in presb. chh. 15; chil. 
of presb. fem. sab. sch. 5; Donaldson 
Acad. 8; Louisburg, Mon. con. 12,75; do. 
12,25: R. G. Elton, 10; Robeson co. N.C. 
Rev. A. McQueen, 3,96; Lexington, Mon. 
con, 14,20; [redell co. Bethany asso. 8; 
Tabor asso. 1; Centre chh. 33: Fourth 
Creek chh 27,95; Concord chh. 20; Pros- 
pect, 6,43; Lincoln co. Unity asso. 3,71; 
Mecklenburg, Ramah chh. 17,75; Steel 
Creek chh, 15,20; Sugar Creek asso. 59,18; 
Paw Creek chh, 2,50; Rev. A. L. W. 1,59; 
Charlotte asso. 6,04; Rev. A. I. L. fam. 
and sch, 14,96; Rocky River asso. for Zoo- 
lah miss. 43; Cumberiand co. Little River, 
Mon. con. 9; Mallard Creek asso. 19; Ca- 
barras co. Philadelphia chh. 10; Concord 
town asso. 11,18; Bethpage ehh. 9; Cas- 
well co. Red House chh. 8; a gent. 10; Ox- 
ford, Mon. con. 1; Rowan co. Thyatira 
asso. 7; Salisbury, Asso. to constitute 
Rev. P. I. Sparrow and Rev. C. Mclver 


Honorary Members of the Bourd, 100; 
$3,870 18 


Hillsboro’, By Rev. S. I. P. 5; 




















